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AN EXPERIMENT IN CORRESPONDENCE 


By WILHELMINA MoHR 





HE students of the Manual Training High School of Denver, 

Colorado, began to correspond with students in France in 
January, 1919. Most of them have now exchanged about five or 
six letters. The results so far are most gratifying and the work is 
growing more and more interesting and is proving of much value 
in more ways than one. It is not only interesting but instructive. 
Through it the pupils are obtaining an intimate knowledge of 
France, its beautiful scenery, its wonderful centers of art and 
literature, the customs, ambitions and ideals of its people and in 
exchange they are giving the French students similar information 
with regard to the United States. 

By giving an account of the work we have done during the 
past year, I hope to suggest a few of the many possibilities latent 
in this scheme and some of the results that may be attained. We 
have been asked many times what led to this work and how we 
started it. In the fall of 1918, when we organized our classes in 
the French department, we found that our subject was very 
popular. Instead of one or two beginning classes, we had to 
arrange for eight. My pupils in the second year classes entered 
into their work with new interest, especially in oral work. They 
had fathers, brothers and friends in France who were learning 
French, many of whom expressed great regret that they had not 
learned the language in high school. Their letters were full of 
interesting information about the people with whom they were so 
closely associated. The students had a great desire to become 
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acquainted with these people whose language they were studying; 
for they now felt that it was a real living language, spoken and 
written by real living people. This was my golden opportunity to 
start the work in letter writing for which I had been planning for 
some time. Early in November I wrote to five professors of Eng- 
lish in different parts of France, asking them to find correspondents 
among their pupils for those whose names I was sending. 

When we returned to school on January second after an 
enforced vacation on account of the epidemic of influenza, I found 
answers from three of the professors and letters for ten of my 
students. All the members of the class now became enthusiastic 
at the prospect of writing to their new friends. Each student 
read his letter eagerly and translated as much of it as he could. 
Then he brought his letter to me, asking for help. After this each 
student took his letter home, studying it carefully and reading it 
aloud several times so that he might be able to read it to the class. 

We set aside Monday for “Letter Day.’’ Several pupils were 
asked each week to read their letters. We then discussed the 
idioms, the new words and the unfamiliar expressions. Each 
student wrote in his note book any new words or expressions which 
might be useful to him in answering his letter. The last part of 
the hour was used for a formal lesson on letter writing. After 
reading his letter, the student was asked to make a copy which he 
left with me. I have been surprised to see how much French the 
pupils learned in copying these letters and I have found these 
copies very useful. Other students were eager to read as many 
letters as possible beside their own. 

The first letters which we received were among the most inter- 
esting and were well worth studying as models. These French 
students showed much good taste and tact in their introductory 
letters. Their French is so beautiful and so simple. My pupils 
were delighted to find how much they could understand in reading 
their letters the first time. The class in which we started this 
work was small; I think it numbered only twelve girls and five 
boys. Each member therefore became acquainted with all the 
French correspondents. When it came to answering the letters, 
our students were surprised to find how little they could say in 
French even when trying to express the simplest ideas. We used 
a part of each Monday’s lesson in allowing them to ask for any 
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help they needed, the whole class assisting in this exercise and 
everyone taking notes. When the letters were written, they were 
read or copied on the blackboard, the class criticizing, correcting 
and making suggestions. They were then revised and handed in 
as compositions. I neglected to say that half of each letter is 
written in French and half in English, both by our pupils and by 
the French pupils. We find the correcting of the French correspon- 
dent’s English letters a very profitable exercise in English, as well 
asin French. Each student is asked to point out the errors and ex- 
plain them. Here is a practical application of English grammar. I 
have never seen my boys and girls more interested than in this 
subject. In many of the sentences we traced the French idiom, 
we compared the spelling of words of similar origin, the punctua- 
tion and capitalization, etc. We had asked our correspondents to 
return our French letters corrected but most of the French students 
expressed a desire to keep the letters, and sent back corrections on 
a separate sheet, writing the incorrect sentence on the left side and 
the correct form with the rule or explanation on the right side, 
underlining the mistakes and corrections with colored ink. I 
need not say that the result is far more effective than any correc- 
tion made by the teacher. Some of our French correspondents 
are students in Normal schools and show great skill and tact in 
explaining errors and impressing their points. Each correspond- 
ent thus assumes the rdle of instructor as well as that of pupil 
and feels a helpful sense of responsibility. These sheets with 
corrections are very useful to us. Each member of the class may 
profit by them. The corrected sentences are written on the board 
copied in the proper place in the notebook and used in our grammar 
lessons later; some of them are memorized and are much more use- 
ful than the sentences in our text book. Both French and English 
grammar is becoming a very live subject in this class as the pupils 
begin to realize that grammar exists for the sake of the language, 
and is necessary for the correct use of the language. 

The second letters from our new friends were even more charm- 
ing than the first ones. They brought a photograph of the writer, 
a picture of the home and the school and picture postals, showing 
the most important buildings and parks of the town or city and a 
description of the writer and the members of the family. In the 
next letter they gave an account of their school life and described 
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their teachers and classmates. We were all interested in compar- 
ing the subjects they were studying with those of our own students, 
and found that they were almost the same, but that the French 
students were usually one or two years younger than ourown. In 
one letter a little French girl about fifteen years old, who was in her 
fourth year of English, described her work in English literature. 
She was studying Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley. Her teacher 
is an English lady, who certainly knows how to inspire her pupils. 
As our students had just studied the same poets in the English 
department, the correspondence became very lively and the views 
exchanged were very interesting. 

In one letter our students sent little silk flags and gave the his- 
tory of the American flag and an account of the presentation to our 
school of an American and a French flag by one of our prominent 
citizens who had been in France with the Y. M.C. A. In return 
they received dainty little silk handkerchiefs with the flags of 
France and of the United States embroidered in one corner and the 
story of the French flag. Many other souvenirs have been ex- 
changed such as stamps, coins, pressed and painted flowers, designs 
of new hats and gowns, patterns of lace and samples of the mate- 
rials of new spring gowns. At present they are exchanging copies of 
magazines and newspapers. A few weeks ago we received book- 
lets, albums and post cards, depicting scenes of the celebration of 
the 14th of July and some very interesting descriptions from those 
who had spent the night on the sidewalks in Paris in order to get a 
glimpse of the wonderful parade. We are becoming acquainted 
with French magazines, such as, L’Jilustration, les Annales, Le 
Miroir, Le Journal de l'Université des Annales, and many news- 
papers. For their vacation letters the pupils sent descriptions of 
the 4th of July celebration and the story of the origin of this holi- 
day, accounts of excursions to the mountains or trips to the sea- 
shore. The descriptions of French and American holidays and of 
birthday celebrations of authors give a clearer understanding of the 
life and customs of each nation. Our students described St. Val- 
entine’s day and sent some appropriate valentines which were 
much appreciated. Sports, games, and superstititions were topics 
of interest. The students interested in Botany have exchanged 
many specimens of plants and flowers. One of our girls pressed 
many of our beautiful wild flowers of the Rocky Mountains and 
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received in return some pressed flowers from the Alps. Our lovers 
of music are exchanging folksongs. One of our girls is introducing 
her correspondent to some American composers and another is 
arousing great interest in Indian songs and traditions. One of our 
little French friends sent us a description of an excursion to Mont 
Blanc and many kodak views which she had taken. As we were 
just reading ““Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,” this letter was 
received with great enthusiasm. Another French girl sent us a 
beautiful description of Corsica where she had lived for three years. 
She said in her letter, ‘‘My dear Jean, I love you already because 
you spoke in your letter about springtime and the birds and 
flowers which I learned to love in Corsica.” 

These letters also give occasion for informal lessons in geog- 
raphy. We locate each place on a real French map sent to us 
from Paris, and all the buildings and monuments are located on a 
plan of Paris that came from the “Bon Marché.”” We now have 
correspondents in fifteen different cities and towns in France, in 
Corsica, in Constantine (Algiers), and one in Morocco. One of the 
French boys in Algiers sent us a wonderful description of a trip to 
the Sahara and a boy in southern France delighted us with a vivid 
picture of a sunset in the French Alps. These students are real 
lovers of nature. We are also learning much about French authors. 
After a vacation trip to southern France, a little girl who is an 
ardent admirer of Daudet, sent us a picture of the author, of the 
noted wind-mill and of the Pont d’Avignon with the music of the 
famous song. We shall certainly read Daudet’s stories with 
greater interest this year. Our pupils in Savoy speak to us of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and of Lamartine. 

The interest and enthusiasm have spread to the homes, where 
parents and friends welcome the arrival of a letter from France as 
much as do the students. Many of the parents and older sisters 
and brothers are again taking up their French which they had 
neglected. Some even have asked me to find them correspondents. 
At the close of the school year we had an exhibit of the letters, 
cards, and souvenirs which gave some idea of the work we had 
done. The pupils who had been most active in the work spared no 
efforts to make this exhibit a success, and explained the character 
and plan of this correspondence work to all who were interested. 
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The work has been a source of great pleasure to me, although 
it has taken many hours of outside work. I am corresponding 
with teachers in seven different schools. We, too, are exchanging 
many things of interest such as magazines, books, courses of study, 
samples of the work of ourstudents. This interchange of ideas is 
most helpful and the information I am receiving is more vital than 
any I could get from books. 

One of the teachers whose letters have been particularly inter- 
esting is now in one of our large eastern colleges as exchange pro- 
fessor of French. We are both looking forward to a meeting in 
this country and hope to renew personally our acquaintance begun 
by correspondence. Each one of the French professors has entered 
into the work with great enthusiasm. 

Most of the students who began this work left our schools in 
June. Many of them are continuing their French courses in 
college. They have all expressed their intention of keeping up 
their correspondence, for most of them have formed lasting friend- 
ships. Several have written me lately and sent copies of their 
letters. They are trying to interest some of their college friends in 
the work. These older students on leaving our school select cor- 
respondents from one of the lower classes of our school and thus 
keep in touch with us, and inform us about their work in college 
French, and give their younger friends some very good advice. 
One of the girls said in her letter, ‘Above all do not neglect your 
irregular verbs and be sure to acquire a good pronunciation.” 

It can readily be seen that the pupils are thus acquiring an 
active, every day vocabulary which they have ready for use in oral 
as well asin written work. This vocabulary is acquired almost un- 
consciously because of the interest of the student in using it to 
communicate his ideas to his new friend and because of his meeting 
these same words again in the letters which come to him from 
France. He acquires the habit of understanding, and a feeling for 
the correct order in a sentence and for the Frenchidiom. He takes 
up his class work with new zest, his grammar is now a friendly 
guide. He reads with pleasure and with new interest the authors 
whom his little French friend loves so dearly and whose stories he 
will discuss with his friend. 

The teacher of course must guide and supervise this work, if it 
is to be a success or of educational value; for the students left to 
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themselves will soon neglect their correspondence and lose interest 
after the first few letters have been exchanged. For this reason 
we have made it a part of the regular school work. Each pupil, 
whether he is corresponding with a French student or not, writes 
a letter twice a month for his work in composition. Many of our 
beginners in French wrote little French letters before they had 
finished their first semester. One girl began to write to her father 
who was in France after a few months of study. Her father, too, 
was studying French in a very different way in France. They 
corrected each other’s mistakes. The father returned a few days 
ago and is giving his daughter some very vivid pictures of his exper- 
iences ‘‘over there.’’ She in turn is repeating these stories to her 
classmates. 

I wish to acknowledge our thanks to Miss Clément of the 
“Bureau d’informations universitaires’’ and to her secretary for 
the kind help they have given us in sending us lists of names of 
French students and for their valuable suggestions. Much of our 
work is done through the “Correspondance Internationale.” 

This year we hope to profit by the experience of the past year 
and to extend our work and make it more helpful and practical. 
We are now planning to correspond with boys and girls in Stock- 
holm, Sweden and in Geneva, Switzerland. We hope soon to 
extend the correspondence to English-speaking countries. 

If I have succeeded in this article in interesting some of my 
colleagues who have not yet entered upon this work, I shall be 
very happy; for I feel very deeply that we can in this way not only 
increase the interest in the French classes but that we can render 
a service to our own country and to France and other countries 
by strengthening the ties that already bind us and by laying a 
firm foundation for mutual understanding of the aims, ambitions, 
and ideals of the different countries, so that the coming generation 
may be better able to solve the new problems that confront the 
nations. Thus we may help to bring to the world a lasting peace. 


SPECIMEN LETTERS 
Chambéry, 19 février, 1919 
Ma chére Bérénice, 
Dimanche j’ai recgu votre gentille lettre et je m’ empresse d’y 
répondre; laissez moi tout d’ abord vous féliciter pour votre lettre 
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francaise: il n’y a presque pas de fautes, votre style est correcte 
et vous avez dd beaucoup travailler puisqu’ il n’y a qu’ une année 
que vous apprenez le francais. Plusieurs de mes amies ont aussi 
recu des lettres d’ Amérique; nous sommes toutes trés heureuses de 
correspondre avec de jeunes Américaines et nous sommes certaines 
de devenir de suite de bonnes amies. 

Votre photo m/’a fait bien plaisir; je suis contente de vous 
connaitre, mais j’ espére que vous m’ enverrez bientét une photo 
ou vous serez seule; quant 4 moi je vous envoie par le méme cour- 
rier mais dans une enveloppe différente ma photo aussi que plusieurs 
cartes postales pour vous donner une idée de Chambéry. Vous 
trouverez une vue de notre école. 

A Chambéry, maintenant, il y a beaucoup de soldats améri- 
cains: les familles fran¢gaises leur ouvrent leurs foyers et les accueil- 
lent comme des fréres. 

Dans votre lettre vous me demandez si j’aime la lecture: 
certes oui, et si maman ne me grondait pas j’aurais toujours un 
livre entre les mains, mais par contre je n’aime pas beaucoup la 
couture et le dessin, je préfére la musique, la littérature et la 
composition francaise et par-dessus tout |’ anglais et |’ allemand. 
Et vous? 

Nous avons un professeur de francais qui est trés, trés gentille. 
Elle s’ appelle Miss D.; elle écrit a votre professeur Miss... ., 
c’est elle qui m’ a donné votre adresse; elle est trés jeune et toutes 
les éléves |’ aiment beaucoup. Notre professeur d’ anglais est plus 
vieille, elle nous fait bien travailler. Je l’aime beaucoup. J’ 
apprends le latin dequis 3 ans, et cette étude m’ intéresse beaucoup. 
Dites-moi dans votre prochaine lettre tout ce que vous faites. 

Je vous quitte en vous envoyant ma chére petite amie, mes plus 
affectueux baisers. 

Gabrielle. 


Chambéry, ist December 1918 
My dear new friend, 

By the intermedium of my French teacher I have heard that 
you ask a correspondant, I should be very pleased to correspond 
with you. I am sixteen years old, and I learn English for four 
years, I received the first mark for that subject last session. I 
live at Chambéry, a little town situated in the Alps mountains not 
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very far from the Italian frontier, it is a quiet town surrounded by 
high mountains covered with snow, at this time of the year the 
weather is very cold, the time for skating on the ice or sliding 
down hills in a luge (?) is soon coming. I like very much the win- 
ter sports and you? 

#> Here the American soldiers are very popular and a great num- 
ber of the French people learn English, in the schools, the classes 
are filled. 

The day on which the armistice was signed we had a great 
celebration, the city was decorated with flags of every description 
and of all the allies nations. The American band played in all the 
public gardens and the crowd was singing: ‘“The Marseillaise.”’ I 
suppose that your town would have similar celebrations. 

Do you read many books? Tell me what you have read? I 
like reading very much. I learn English and German but I have 
only studied German for two years. Do youlearn German? Tell 
me what you learn at school? I learn French, English, mathe- 
matics, German, music. Are you a musician? As for me I play 
the piano. Have you sisters and brothers? I have only one 
brother, he is eight years old. My name is Gabrielle..... 

If you consent you will write to me both in French and in 
English. And I will send to you your letters corrected. I will 
write you also in English and in French and you will send me my 
letters also corrected. I write you a short letter in French. I 
must close now as I have homework to make, so good-bye in the 
meantime and accept my kind regards. 

Yours, 
Gabrielle ..... 


A SHEET OF CORRECTIONS 


Voici les fautes que j’ ai relevées dans votre lettre. 
Vous dites: 


“J ai passé trés bien |’ Nous disons plutét: 

été aux montagnes.”’ J ai trés bien passé |’ été 
dans les montagnes. 

“Mon frére est retourné de Mon frére est revenu 

France 


Je veux mieux connaitre mon Dites ‘Je veux mieux connaitre 
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amie parce que je ne vous vois 
pas 


J'ai un pére et une mére 


Manual Training High School, 
Denver. 


mon amie parce que je ne /a vois 
pas. “Amie est a 1a troisiéme 
personne du singulier et il faut 
donc remplacer ce mot par un 
pronom de la méme personne: 
“la” 


J'ai mon pére et ma mére 























FULMINATIONS OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SPANISH 


(Paper read before the Modern Language section of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association) 


By SAMUEL M. WAXMAN 





66 HE college professor is from the nature of his calling gar- 

rulous,”’ says an American novelist in a recent book. I 
am inclined to believe that this epigram is true. The professor 
is so accustomed to hearing himself think aloud in the class 
room and in social gatherings that he never fears the sound of his 
own voice. He suffers from what the Spaniards characterize 
as “el vicio de Pero Grullo.”’ I was invited to talk to you on the 
Teaching of Spanish in Our Secondary Schools and that I thought 
was the title of the paper I was preparing. But when I finished 
I discovered to my surprise that I had allowed my pen to run 
amuck. And so I had to change the title. Now that you have 
been warned, I shall proceed to fulminate. 

It is over a year now that warfare has ceased among most of the 
great nations of the earth, and we teachers can begin to study the 
effects produced by the war on education in general and on modern 
languages in particular. In what ways did the war help; in what 
ways did it injure youth? To me the greatest educational benefit 
derived from the war was the acquisition of the English language 
by many of our foreign-born young men who had but an imperfect 
knowledge of it before entering the United States army. We 
teachers of foreign languages are inclined to overlook the value of 
a common tongue in this vast cosmopolitan country of ours. Yet 
it is the most powerful assimilating force that we can bring to bear 
upon our foreign population. The war too has helped large num- 
bers of men physically. It has taught them good hygienic habits; 
it has taught us teachers that physical education has not yet 
received its due emphasis in our schools. I discriminate between 
physical training and athletics. 

In these two essentials of elementary education, a knowledge 
of English and of personal hygiene, we may say that the war has 
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ameliorated conditions, at least in certain parts of the country. 
Can we say as much for our higher education? In its larger aspects 
I fear we cannot. With the exception of certain branches of 
technical training, a field in which we already excelled, the war has 
had a tendency to lower our educational standards. We might 
not have suffered from a loss in technical education, but we could 
ill afford to lose in general culture, for there we were already weak, 
and there our losses have been tremendous. It is sad to be forced 
to confess at this date in the history of civilization that when large 
groups of men gather, the level of refinement and culture is con- 
siderably lowered. Our various uplift organizations did little to 
counteract the vulgarity and profanity of the average American 
soldier. Lack of refining home influences brought about a general 
relaxation of standards. The country had reached a crisis; every- 
thing had to be subordinated to one aim—win the war. The 
niceties of life, the cultural elements, had to go by the board. That 
relaxation was felt educationally as well as morally. Vigorous, 
intelligent young men were needed at once. The academic bars 
were let down. Students in high schools were permitted to grad- 
uate before completing the usual requirements. Youths were ad- 
mitted to college who had no right to be there. The Student 
Army Training Corps was the greatest educational farce ever 
perpetrated in this country. Something is wrong with our educa- 
tional system when eight hundred men who have been assembled 
to hear something about the glorious history of modern France do 
everything in their power to drive the speaker from the platform. 
This speaker was not a closet scholar reading from a manuscript; 
he was a vigorous talker who succeeded in domineering the men 
only by brute force, ramming his words down their throats. Men 
that were lodged, fed, clothed, given a college education, and paid 
by the government in the bargain, who for three months refused 
to buy a French text-book, certainly had no place in a college. 
Our colleges and high schools had not any too high standards 
before the war. With our own entrance into the field of battle, 
our higher education received a violent downward push. 

No branch of education has been more profoundly disturbed by 
the war than that of modern languages, and Spanish has suffered 
more than the others. To my mind it is futile for us to argue that 
students should study more German in our high schools in prefer- 
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ence to Spanish. Because if you insist upon German, then you 
must insist also on Italian. From a cultural point of view Italian 
is just as important if not more important than German. What 
we should cease to do is to capitalize Spanish as a utilitarian and 
commercial asset. We have already an overabundance of Spanish 
watered stock. We teachers of Spanish should use all the power 
at our command to stabilize the study and teaching of Spanish, 
for conditions are extremely chaotic. We have more pupils on our 
hands now than we can properly take care of. A beginning has 
been made in the right direction thru reports of committees of the 
Association of Teachers of Spanish,' and of the Modern Language 
Association of America.? 

Colleges as well as high schools have suffered from fluctuations 
in the public mind as to the value of the study of Spanish. At the 
present moment we are on the crest of the wave of a popular 
demand for Spanish. This is the fourth impetus towards its study 
that can be traced in this country during the past twenty years. 
The first came in 1898 at the close of the Spanish-American war as 
a result of the acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines and 
the establishment of the protectorate over Cuba. The second 
came with the building of the Panama Canal which brought a 
revival of a commercial interest in Spanish-American countries. 
The third and fourth came with the Great War; the one at the 
outbreak when the United States was urged to capture the trade 
of European countries in South America, and the other with our 
own entrance into the war when the substitution of French and 
Spanish for German was advocated; French for sentimental 
reasons, Spanish still with the utilitarian purpose in mind. The 
popular attitude toward the study of foreign languages might be 
explained as a little high school girl is said to have done recently. 
“French is for society, and Spanish is for business,’ she said. “TI 
shall have to go to work and so I choose Spanish.” This is exactly 
the way most high school students today look upon the relative 
value of Spanish and French. 

. Spanish is everywhere synonymous with commercial language. 
In most commercial high schools it is practically the only foreign 


1 Cf. Report of Committee on Admissions and Correlations, Hispania, 
March, 1919. 

2 Cf. Report of the Committee of Five on a Course of Study in Spanish, 
Publications, 1918. 
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language studied. A mere pretense is made at offering courses in 
French, and German has almost entirely disappeared. It does 
seem absurd that so keen-witted a people as we are should have so 
entirely lost its sense ef perspective with regard to the value of 
Spanish as a high school study. True, some students may possibly 
find use for Spanish in a commercial way. But what a small 
percentage of the vast multitudes—is it 200,000?—will ever use 
business Spanish in after life? Why is it that we so rarely hear a 
plea for commercial Portugese? Yet Brazil is almost as large 
as all the Spanish-American countries put together; she is our 
closest friend in Hispanic America, she was our ally during the 
war, and we carry on a large volume of business with her. 

I have used several times the phrase “commercial Spanish.”’ 
Pray tell me what is commercial Spanish? Is it a species of lingua 
franca? Is it a Hispanic dialect of Esperanto to be used only for 
bartering purposes? One sees it announced in high school cur- 
ricula and in college catalogs; one finds it advertised in full page 
form in the newspapers; it is peddled by itinerant hawkers of 
lingos who hire the largest halls in our big cities in order to accom- 
modate the vast hordes of dupes; it is taught by correspondence 
schools, and lastly by little magic pamphlets which in ten lessons 
teach you “at a glance.’”’ Domino, presto, chango—watch me 
closely now—and you will see that instead of speaking English, 
Yow jablow espaniyowl. 

Considerable Spanish had already been taught in our high 
schools before the war, and now Spanish is a close rival to French 
in point of numbers of students. It has been frequently stated 
that French and Spanish being related languages offer the high 
school pupil a poorly balanced linguistic combination. But why 
teach two languages? Why teach even one foreign language to 
every single child in the community? We must all admit that 
the vast majority of our junior and senior high school students 
will never have the slightest use for a foreign language, and a 
smattering of Spanish is not going to help them in after life if 
they should find a knowledge of it necessary. Most of the stu- 
dents who are now studying elementary French in the extension 
and evening departments of our large urban universities have 
studied it previously in a high school. This duplication of work 
is an economic waste. High schools which offer only a year or 
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two of Spanish might better abolish it altogether and concentrate 
on something more useful to the student—English grammar for 
instance, a study now almost extinct in our primary education. 

We will all agree I am sure, no matter what our special lin- 
guistic field may be, that culturally French is by far the most 
important foreign language for the English-speaking student. 
Thru France, the center of modern civilization, has flowed the 
current of culture of ancient Greece and Rome. Since the Renais- 
sance it has wrested the leadership from Italy and stands today 
the unchallenged leader of the civilized world. As between 
German and Spanish it seems to me that there is little to choose 
from the point of view of arts and letters. To be sure Spanish 
lacks that vast library of philosophical and scientific research which 
German possesses, but how rare is the spectacle of an American 
high school youth reading in German a work on science or philos- 
ophy! Certainly if our best technical schools no longer insist on 
German, why should we high school and college teachers continue 
to demand it? Unfortunately most of these arguments in favor of 
Spanish fall to the ground when we consider how little of the 
cultural element of Spanish is touched upon in our schools. The 
masterpieces of Spanish literature are shunned as tho they were a 
pest. On the other hand, there is so little culture imbibed by the 
average American student in any field that this side of language 
instruction might be completely ignored. A young vigorous na- 
tion, we have not given a great deal of thought to the aesthetic 
side of life, and that public attitude is reflected naturally in our 
schools. The public demands more and more utilitarian courses in 
its schools, and officials are yielding ground at every point. 

To me it seems far more important that our children should 
learn to speak English correctly than that they should play games 
in French and Spanish. We certainly cannot take seriously most 
junior high school programs in foreign languages. The trend of 
the junior high school curriculum seems to lean toward making 
courses attractive and pleasant to the student. The whole public 
school system is based on retaining as many pupils in school as 
possible. Standards are scandalously lowered so that an arbitrar- 
ily fixed percentage of pupils may pass. Our aim seems to be to 
educate superficially as many students as possible. We have large 
classes filled with incompetents; the teacher is instructed to do all 
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the work himself. The result is that many an indolent youth 
lying on his back refuses to open his mouth to catch the fruit as it 
falls from the tree of knowledge. ‘‘Get-educated-quick”’ in order 
that you may “get-rich-quick” is the lure held aut to the American 
student. It seems to me that our superficial education indis- 
criminately offered to every comer is one of the causes of social 
unrest in this country today. We are spoiling good farmers and 
good artisans with false educational theories. A pupil who fritters 
away his golden opportunity of learning should not be coddled. 
Let us cease this cult of the incompetent and spend our money and 
energy in training more thoroly those who show some interest in 
the higher education. Some of us even in a democracy must per- 
form the humbler tasks of life. I know that this is rank heresy to 
most of you, but you have the other side constantly dinned into 
your ears; give heed now and anon to a heretic who is not trying to 
curry popular favor, either academically or politically. 

The congestion in class rooms as a result of our attempt to 
teach a foreign language to every child in the community is one of 
the causes of our dismal failure. We have not enough teachers to 
supply the demand. Spanish was taught none too well in high 
schools before the war; now conditions are tragic. Successful 
teachers of German have been transformed overnight into unsuc- 
cessful teachers of Spanish. Just think of the large number of 
such teachers trained in six weeks at a summer school! Think of 
the many teachers of history or science who have been suddenly 
called upon to take a section of Spanish! 

Of course the inevitable salary question always obtrudes itself 
in discussions of this kind. Perhaps it is more serious in the 
modern language field than anywhere else, because the properly 
equipped teacher of Spanish or of French requires a longer and 
more expensive period of preparation than any other. But I am 
not going to lay down for you rules for proper training. You know 
what the ideal preparation should be; you can read Mr. Wilkins’ 
book on that subject. There is this much to be said however 
before dismissing the matter. We teachers have chosen our pro- 
fession because we prefer it to any other which might be better 
paid; otherwise we should not be teaching. We know that in all 
times and in all lands, teachers have never grown rich on their 
salaries. And so when we band together for protection and for 
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betterment of financial remuneration, let us be very sure that we 
are worth the price we demand. 

Too often teachers prepare themselves for one field and are 
asked to teach something entirely remote. And teachers’ agencies 
and school authorities do not help matters. An ability to maintain 
class discipline and the right to affix after one’s name a couple of 
letters of the alphabet (today Y. Z. will do just as well as A. B.) 
are the main requisites for admission into a high school faculty. 
More often than not it is a teacher that is sought, not a specialist 
in Spanish. Young, inexperienced teachers are like utility players 
on a baseball team; they may be called upon to take any position. 
It is the small rural high school that suffers most by this shuffling. 
Many of them are but training schools for inexperienced teachers. 
The New England Modern Language Association offered some 
years ago to act as a clearing-house without charge between high 
school officials and modern language teachers. The latter re- 
sponded well enough, but the plan failed because of the lack of co- 
operation on the part of high school principals and superintendents. 

Conditions might not be so bad in the teaching of Spanish if all 
our text-books were more scholarly. One of the most popular 
Spanish grammars in use today contains a multitude of errors of 
the most elementary kind. A Spanish colleague of mine used to 
refer to it as “the mistake-book.” This book is attractively 
bound, it contains maps, pictures, and conversational phrases. 
The poorly trained teacher or, more often, the school official, 
ignorant of Spanish but most learned in the modern American 
science of pseudo-pedagogy, cannot distinguish between pure 
Castilian and pidgin lingo. There is not the slightest excuse for 
using poor text-books in Spanish; we have now an abundant supply 
of manuals for beginners which are scholarly in content as well as 
sound in methods of presentation. But we have been so blinded 
of late years by the epidemic of pseudo-directmethoditis that our 
discriminating powers have been dulled. We complacently delude 
ourselves into thinking that in four or five periods a week of forty 
to forty-five minutes duration we can teach students in groups of 
forty to fifty to speak, as well as read and write, Spanish in a year 
ortwo. Furthermore, that paternal and vicious American system 
of lending text-books kills with its very kindness any incentive for 
private study during the long vacations and in after life. Some 
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good results might still be obtained if we insisted on hard, concen- 
trated study on the part of the pupil, but we have so multiplied 
our short cuts, especially in the junior high schogls, that the royal 
road to Spanish has become completely obliterated. Have we 
gained by substituting for a sound knowledge of grammar and a 
slight acquaintance with literature an ability to drone in unison 
a few phrases and repeat some commercial statistics? Do you 
really believe that you are teaching pupils to speak Spanish when 
you hold a book before them asking, “Qué es esto?’’, and they 
they reply in concert, “Es un libro?” Is that getting beyond the 
parrot’s linguistic stage of ‘‘Polly-want-a-cracker’? Do you 
honestly believe that you can by any method teach others to speak 
a language which you yourself cannot speak? Have you ever 
seriously questioned yourselves on this point, or have you per- 
mitted yourselves to be hypnotized by the high priests of the 
pseudo-direct method? Or perchance are you merely going 
thru the motions, obeying orders from higher up? 

Spanish like French suffers because it enjoys the reputation of 
being easy. It is true that to the student who has a sound lin- 
guistic training, a reading knowledge of Spanish offers no great 
difficulties. But those of you who have struggled with the racy 
idiom that is modern Spanish realize how many years of constant 
patient practise are required before the spoken language can be 
mastered. You learn only after hard study that a language will 
not come and eat out of your hand simply because you have 
sprinkled a little salt on its tail. The acquisition of a speaking 
knowledge of a language is as much an art as singing. Your 
mental processes must be doubled and every object that comes 
within your range of vision must have a linguistic twin. You 
must be able to think in the foreign tongue in order to be able to 
speak the foreign tongue. 

One reason for our poorly prepared teachers of Spanish is that 
colleges offer so few practical courses for the training of prospective 
candidates for teaching. It is becoming more and more the fad to 
multiply courses in the theory of education. Instead of taking 
advanced courses in their major study, college students flock into 
theoretical courses in pedagogy. Another handicap to the Ameri- 
can teacher of Spanish is the remoteness of the countries where 
Spanish is spoken. It should be easier for students to acquire a 
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spoken knowledge of Spanish than that of French, but conditions 
in Spanish are just as bad as they are in French. What can the 
American teacher do to overcome this difficulty? He can asso- 
ciate himself with a Spanish-speaking person or group of persons 
academically or socially. If that be impossible he can read Span- 
ish. There is certainly no lack of material. On the contrary, one 
is embarrassed with riches. Spanish authors are most prolific; 
Lope de Vega himself will keep one supplied for a lifetime, or to be 
more modern, Blasco Ibdfiez will keep a teacher busy for a couple 
of years. And besides the literature of Spain there is that of the 
twenty Spanish-American republics. One drawback to the auto- 
didactic teacher of Spanish who finds himself in a rural community 
is the lack of opportunity to hear Spanish spoken. But if one has 
been well trained in pronunciation and has taught himself to be a 
lip reader, it is possible to create a thick Spanish atmosphere. The 
pronunciation of Spanish being so regular, this method should 
theoretically be eminently successful. There is not a single excep- 
tion to the general laws of Spanish phonetics. But in spite of this 
fact, the pronunciation of the average teacher of Spanish is 
extremely poor. That is due in some measure to the fact that the 
study of Spanish phonetics is still in its infancy, and that most 
treatments of the subject in American text-books are either incom- 
plete or inaccurate. So many contradictory statements are made 
that the serious student is bewildered. As for Spanish-American 
pronunciation there is no such thing; there are twenty-odd Span- 
ish-American pronunciations. For the sake of uniformity we must 
take the Castilian norm. 

To improve existing conditions we must begin to reform at the 
top, otherwise we shall be constantly moving in a vicious circle. 
A Ph.D. degree and a wooden academic high brow should not be 
the prime requisites for a teacher of teachers. We must demand 
more from college professors; we must eliminate the incompetent 
teacher of Spanish from our high schools; we must insist upon more 
work on the part of the student; we must substitute sound culture 
for the “pep” and the “punch” all along the line. But to bring 
about these reforms we must first educate the public. Ah! There’s 
the rub! In most communities, it is not we teachers who are 
educating the public; it is the public which is educating us. The 
outlook for the future is not hopeful. Our present tendency is to 
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lower our low standards. But there are some of us whom the 

mountebanks would characterize as mossbacks who will not sur- 

render an inch of ground. And if we should be finally vanquished 

by the overwhelming avalanche of bolshevist educational theories, 

let it at least be said of us, ““They fought a good fight.” Fulminavi. 
Boston University. 











THE REAL KNOWLEDGE OF A FOREIGN COUNTRY 


By L. L. STROEBE 





(Continued) 


HISTORY 


Next to geography, history is the most important subject to 
be studied in order to gain an understanding of the foreign 
country. Half a semester, which means between twenty and 
twenty-five recitations, is a very short time to master such a 
complicated subject, and all we can hope to accomplish in this 
time is to give the students a kind of a frame work, a skeleton 
of the historical development and a more detailed knowledge of a 
very few important periods. Great stress should be laid on a 
short and clear outline. There are about twenty historical 
events and their dates which the students should commit to 
memory and it will be the task of the instructor, first to decide 
which dates are absolutely necessary and then to put them 
together in such a way that the students can see their inner con- 
nection. Asa very short outline in the foreign language is needed, 
the natural thing would seem to have the students study one of 
the little manuals which are used for that purpose in the schools 
abroad. However, these books are all written from the point of 
view of the foreign country and they all presuppose a certain 
amount of knowledge which our students do not possess and 
could not be expected to possess. So the instructor will have 
to work out an outline for his own needs. An attempt at such 
an outline for German history has been made in Stroebe-Whitney, 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (H. Holt, New York), where 
each period of literature is preceded by an historical introduc- 
tion. Short manuals of history used in the secondary schools 
abroad should be used freely by the students as reference books. 
For French, Lavisse, Ernest, La deuxieme année d'histoire de 
France (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris) can be recommended; for 
German, Friedrich Neubauer, Lehrbuch der Geschichte fiir hihere 
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Lehranstalien (Halle); for Spanish, Freyre y Gongora, EE. Rafael, 
Com pendio de la Historia de la Espana (Madrid). 

The drawback in regard to all these books is that they are written 
from the foreign point of view and what we need are books written 
from the American point of view for the use of American students. 
There are excellent books of that kind to be found, for instance, 
Schevill, The Making of Modern Germany (A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Chicago, 1916), is a remarkably well written treatise. In less 
than 200 pages the author gives a clear outline of the complicated 
political movement which culminated, as the result of the work 
of many generations, in the unification of Germany in 1871. In 
connection with the political story the author sets forth the leading 
facts of the social evolution of the German people itself. Though 
the book can not be recommended for class use, as it is written 
in English, students and instructors will derive great benefit from 
reading it. 

After the students have gained a general view of the historical 
development of the country they are to study more in detail 
those periods of history which have been especially important in 
their influence on literature, art, science and on civilization in 
general. As the purpose of the whole course is to give the 
students an understanding of the modern, present day life of the 
foreign nation, special stress should be laid on modern history, 
particularly on the events and tendencies of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century. For this purpose some chapters in the large 
historical works have to be read and discussed, It is impossible 
to find in French, German or Spanish any one single book which 
contains all the information needed by the students, so they will 
have to have access to three or four different books. This again 
means a considerable amount of work on the part of the instructor, 
in order to find chapters that are clear and not too long and too 
detailed for the limited amount of time the students have at 
their disposal. For French the following books can be recom- 
mended: Ernest Lavisse, Nouveau Cours d’histoire de France 
(2 vols, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris); Albert Malet, Cours d’ 
histoire de France (2 vols). Both these books are used a great 
deal in the French lycées and colléges. Another very readable 
history with good illustrations is V. Duruy, Histoire de France 
(2 vols.). 
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Of the many books I have studied and experimented with in 
German the following three seems to me to contain the informa- 
tion we need in the best form. David Miiller, Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes (Vahlen, Berlin); Karl Biedermann, Deutsche 
Volks- und Kulturgeschichte (Bergmann, Wiesbaden); Herman 
Stoll, Geschichtliches Lesebuch (Boysen, Hamburg). The latter is 
a compilation from various historical writers and the study of 
this book is recommended in France by the regulations of 1901 
for teachers of German in the French lycées and colléges. 

In Spanish, R. Altamira y Crevea, Historia de Espanta y de la 
Civilisacién Espanola (Heredos de Juan Gill, Barcelona) contains 
the best material not only for history, but for the general develop- 
ment of Spanish civilization. Unfortunately the book does not 
deal with the nineteenth century, but Altamira’s short manual 
comes down to 1898 (Historia de la civilizacién espatiola, Madrid). 
An adaptation in English of the larger work of Altamira has been 
made by Chapman (A History of Spain, MacMillan, New York, 
1918), which contains some excellent chapters on the develop- 
ment of Spain in the nineteenth and twentieth century. 

There is a great need for a short manual of the history of Latin 
America in the Spanish language. No short and clear compen- 
dium has been written so far; at least, I have not been able to find 
one. The English book which in a very small compass gives the 
best information about the history and the conditions of the 
South American republics is William R. Shepard, Latin America 
(H. Holt, New York, 1914). Bryce’s Observations and Impressions 
of South America have been translated into Spanish and the last 
five chapters give a good general survey of the development of 
the Latin American countries as a whole. There are separate 
works about the history of the different republics, for instance 
Vicente F. Lopez, Manual de la historia Argentina (A. V. Lopez, 
Buenos Aires), but they are all too detailed for our purposes. 
However, the short address of the Bolivian minister, Calderén, 
can be highly recommended (Ignacio Calderén, Bolivia, Address 
delivered by the Bolivian minister under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society at Washington, D. C., printed in Spanish and 
English, London, 1907). In not more than twenty pages Calderén, 
gives an excellent outline of history and geography of Bolivia. It 
is very well put together and will be found useful reading. The 
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address might well serve as a model in form and contents for 
essays and talks on the other South American states. Each 
student might be assigned one republic, about which he is to 
collect the data on geography and history and in his talk he 
might use the expressions and follow the arrangement of material 
found in Calderén’s address. 

Needless to say, for the study of South America or any other 
country, if the students would make their understanding of the 
historical books clear and their memories of them lasting, they 
must locate on the map every geographic feature mentioned in 
the text and must frequently draw maps to show their under- 
standing of the territorial changes in the different centuries. 

The use of pictures will be found very helpful in teaching the 
history of the foreign country. For French and for German, 
large pictures can be found which are especially prepared as a 
help in teaching history and which are used for the purpose in 
the secondary schools of those countries. For French the Tableaux 
@histoire de la civilisation francaise (par Ernest Lavisse and A. 
Parmentier, Dix tableaux muraux, accompagnées de notices 
explicatives, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris) will be found useful; 
for German Lehmann’s Kulturhistorische Bilder (F. E. Wachs- 
muth, Leipzig) can be highly recommended. The German pic- 
tures are 36 inches by 26 inches in size and are artistically done 
in many colors. There are about twenty-five of them, showing 
different phases of the life of the past. 

Not only are school pictures helpful, but paintings of famous 
historical persons and incidents should be used as much as pos- 
sible, thus acquainting the students at the same time with the 
art of the foreign country. France is particularly rich in beautiful 
historical paintings. The students might become familiar with 
such paintings as Boucher: Madame de Pompadour; Van Loo: 
Louis XV ; David: Coronation of Napoleon I, and Death of Marat; 
Gros: Napoleon at Eylau; Boilly: The Triumph of Marat; Prud’hon: 
The Empress Josephine; Delaroche: Bonaparte on Mount Saint- 
Bernard and The Murder of the Duke of Guise, and many others. 
In studying German history the students ought to know Menzel’s 
pictures of the time of Frederick the Great, especially the Round 
Table at Sans-Souci, the Flute Concert, Frederick on a journey and 
the portrait of the king in the three-cornered hat. Then Len- 
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bach’s portraits of Bismarck and William the First are well worthy 
of study. 

In Spanish, students ought to become familiar with Velasquez’ 
Prince Balthazar Carlos; Olivares, Dofia Margarita and Dofta 
Maria Teresa of Austria, The Surrender of Breda, etc.; Pradilla’s 
Surrender of Granada; Rosales’ The Will of Isabella the Catholic; 
and Sorolla’s portraits of the present king and queen will be 
found interesting. 

At the end of the semester different kinds of oral and written 
tests may be given. Students will have to show that they have 
a knowledge of the whole material and that they are able to 
understand and explain quickly historical allusions and terms 
which occur constantly in reading. 

The growth of one dynasty or the growth in importance of one 
part of the country might be dealt with separately, for instance: 1) 
Explain the territorial growth of Brandenburg, Prussia, from 800 to 
1870; 2) Draw three maps, the first for the time from 800 to 1618, the 
second one from 1618 to 1800, the third one from 1800 to 1871, 
and explain in chronological order the reasons and causes for the 
territorial changes; 3) Explain in a short but clear way the follow- 
ing expressions: Das Heilige Rémische Reich deutscher Nation, 
der Deutsche Bund, der Norddeutsche Bund, das neue deutsche 
Reich, Junker, Landsknecht, die schwarz-weissen Grenzpfihle, 
die Reaktion, die Sachsenkaiser, die Kénige von Sachsen, das 
niedersaichsische Gebiet. 

Whatever has been learned must be combined with the 
material learned before and the study of history affords the best 
opportunity for a review in geography. Several longer topics 
might be assigned which combine these two subjects, for instance: 
1) You are planning a summer’s trip to France (Germany, Spain) 
and you are especially interested in places which played an 
important part in the history of the country. Draw a map, 
showing your itinerary, give the reasons why you wish to visit 
these cities and buildings and describe the historical events 
which happened there; 2) What historical events happened in 
the part of the country which is today Normandy, Castile, the 
kingdom of Saxony? 3) Draw a map of Germany showing the 
proposed new republics and explain in how far they are built up 
on old historical and racial divisions. 
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Not only geography, but also art and architecture are closely 
related to the study of history and review lessons might be 
planned to combine these two subjects. The most important 
monuments or the most important historical buildings of one city 
or of one part of the country might be assembled and explained 
in the light of history, or a number of representative historical 
paintings might be grouped together which show important 
phases in the development of the country. 

Most students electing a course in ‘‘Realien” are prospective 
teachers and they are all interested in the question of how much 
history is to be taught in the high school in connection with the 
study of modern languages. So the students might work out the 
very shortest kind of an outline, suitable for high school work. 
Another good assignment is to make a historical introduction for 
such books as are frequently used in the high school and which 
need some historical explanations in order that the students may 
understand them better. In German it might be an introduc- 
tion for Minna von Barnhelm or for Héher als die Kirche; in French 
it might be for Mademoiselle de la Seiglicre or Les Oberlé. 

(To be continued) 

Vassar College. 























Enditorial Comment 











With this issue, Volume IV of the Journal is completed. The 
thanks of the Editors are hereby extended to all who have made 
their task easier by contributing articles, by sending in items of 
news, by doing reviews of current publications of interest, and by 
uttering a word of encouragement and congratulation now and 
then to indicate that our readers are watchful to recognize meri- 
torious effort. Naturally, these compliments should be addressed 
to the various contributors to the Journal rather than to the 
Editors, who hereby announce to those who have really made 
Volume IV, that, so far as the Editors are informed, their efforts 
are very favorably appreciated by the clientéle of the Journal. 
The Managing Editor takes pleasure in adding that in his opinion 
contributions to the Journal have in general a high degree of excel- 
lence and appropriateness, and that he has been much embarrassed, 
especially in the last few months, to choose between a number of 
articles that demanded prompt publication in space that would 
not contain half of them. He has been forced to postpone until 
Volume V the appearance of some excellent material, and begs the 
authors to believe that it is only the question of priority and 
weighty editorial reasons that have constrained him to decide thus 
in regard to these particular articles. He would like to be able 
to add sixteen or more pages to each issue. Perhaps that will 
come in time. It is purely a question of cost of manufacture, and 
this year, with each number costing ten cents for printing alone, 
and only twelve and a half cents being allotted to the Business 
Manager for each number from by far the larger number of our 
subscribers, we have been taking a considerable risk in somewhat 
enlarging the last few numbers to sixty-four pages. Let each 
reader who is interested in the Journal see that his name and 
the names of all his acquaintances in the profession are on the sub- 
scription lists, and that fees are paid promptly. It is then that 
the Editors will dare approach the Business Manager with their 
hands full of excellent MSS and demand more space in which to 
print their contributors’ articles. 





The Managing Editor has made a sincere effort to increase the 
scope and interest of Notes and News and has been ably seconded 
in this by the correspondents whose names appear at the head of 
that department, some of whose reports have been real models of 
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excellence. Last September{he resolved that very soon he would 
have a correspondent in each state of the union. It is evident how 
great his failure has been. If the Journal had been his first and 
only occupation, he might have come nearer succeeding. As it is 
he has spent a lot of time in fruitless letterwriting. Either there 
were no answers or there were refusals. However, he is still con- 
vinced that in every state there is some one who can and will do 
just the sort of thing that readers of the Journal demand, and that 
there is also some one who likes the Journal well enough to betray 
the identity of this hidden correspondent. Do it at once; as soon 
as you have read this paragraph, for thus provided, the Journal 
can start off next fall with a momentum quite different from its 
gradual recovery of life last autumn after the summer’s lethargy. 
Let our columns reflect all phases of activity and interest in our 
field in all sections of the country; let each correspondent get all 
the precise information he can in regard to past and present regis- 
tration in the various languages, registration as compared with 
other subjects, current opinion in his region as to the place of the 
languages in education, the average length of time that the average 
pupil pursues his French or German or Spanish, the ability he 
attains, particularly in the case of those who do not continue in 
college, all valid attempts made to determine capacity and achieve- 
ment in language learning—all this in addition to the personal and 
general items that we all like so well. All our correspondents will 
never carry out the whole program, but if each one does a part, 
they will supply the Journal with a rarely interesting and valuable 
body of information. 


No doubt many of our readers have been puzzled by the irregu- 
larity of the dates on which their copy of the Journal has arrived, 
and have wondered what the editor’s system was, presuming he 
thought he had one. Now the editor and printer agreed that the 
Journal should be mailed on the twentieth of each month of publi- 
cation. Copy was to be in the printer’s hands on the fifteenth of 
the month preceding that of publication, and just thirty-five days 
later our readers were to be gladdened by knowing that something 
nice had been sent them. The October issue did not get out until 
well into November. There was an exchange of vigorous cor- 
respondence between the editor and the printer, the latter’s reasons 
being of course excellent, and gradually the schedule got to work. 
It got off again in March, and as this is being written, the editor 
is hopeful that the April and May issues will not be over ten days 
late in getting into the mails. In any case, he has kept his part of 
the time agreement—and the printer writes such satisfactory let- 
ters of apology and explanation that no jury would condemn him. 
For other vagaries, such as the disappearance of the Business 
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Manager’s name from the March cover, and curious legends that 
appear and disappear and change, the postoffice authorities are 
responsible. The Journal has not yet been duly entered and classi- 
fied. This process nearly prostrated Mr. Busse, and it seems to 
have grown no more simple since his day. Our printer is struggling 
with it now. If he succeeds, much will be forgiven him. 


If the Managing Editor is allowed to make suggestions to con- 
tributors to the Journal, he will urge teachers who are interested 
in questions of syntax and of literature bearing on problems 
arising in secondary school and college classes to submit for publi- 
cation the results of their investigations, for one must investigate 
just as seriously to reach sound conclusions in these matters as for 
what is generally called ‘“‘research.’”’ Large numbers of teachers 
would welcome careful discussions of common linguistic questions, 
whether of syntax or of idiom, and an equal number would be glad 
to have interpretive and informative—though not highly special- 
ized—articles on the literatures of Europe, especially as these are 
connected with the texts actually read in ourclassrooms. Partic- 
ularly would they be glad to have from better informed colleagues 
articles on contemporary thought and literature, so that they may 
add to their own understanding of the country they are urging 
their pupils to learn to know. Recent numbers of Die Neueren 
Sprachen contained a very long and exhaustive article on the his- 
tory of Renan’s intellectual relations with Germany. Though 
such a topic must be of very great interest to thoughtful Germans 
at the present time, this particular article seemed to the editor 
over-long and over- specialized for a pedagogical review. However, 
he could not help wishing that some of the Journal’s contributors 
would submit from time to time something of the sort, from which 
their native good sense would, of course, lead them to excise all 
defects due to errors of judgment. The editor has heard more 
than one favorable comment on a certain recent article dealing 
with the French subjunctive. Let us continue to discuss questions 
of method until the best thought of the country has been expressed 
and tested by experience under various conditions. However, let 
us not forget that matters of linguistic usage, of understanding of 
ideas as they are expressed in the literature and history of the 
peoples whose languages we are teaching, are the basis for all our 
efforts, and that all the readers of the Journal are far from satisfied 
that they have reached finality on all the questions that arise 
therefrom. 

Some—a very few—of our readers seem in doubt as to what the 
attitude of the Journal is toward the many questions connected 
with the various languages that are discussed in its pages, and 
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cannot help conne¢ting the various and sundry opinions expressed 
by our contributors with the views of the Editors. The Editors 
are very glad that they do not have to establish that connection 
themselves. They would, for example, have had to do a great 
deal of straddling to take their stand on the articles of both Mr. 
Bovée and Mr. Froelicher in the November issue. The pages of 
the Journal are not closed to expressions of opinion in which the 
Editors do not share nor to arguments against views they do hold, 
if, in their estimation, some contribution is thereby made to some 
phase of our professional activity. They are not desirous of 
encouraging contributions in which personal or professional acri- 
mony is displayed. Such utterances tend to breed bad feeling and 
to bring the whole cause into disfavor. They deplore any evi- 
dences of ill-feeling between individuals or groups in the profession. 
At the same time, they are not so comfortable in a smug optimism, 
nor so devoid of a sense of humor, as to be unwilling to open their 
ears to the voice of the critic, whether from without or from within, 
especially if his reasoning have enough wit to keep it sweet. He 
may argue that our dearest theories are false or that the subjects 
in which we are most interested are far less important than others 
taught by our colleagues in or out of the language field. We do 
not conceive of the Journal as being a place where people may air 
merely their opinions or their prejudices, but as a forum where any 
one who has a solid contribution to make to the general subject of 
the study of the modern foreign languages taught in American 
schools is sure to find an interested and intelligent audience, 
whether he is voicing generally accepted doctrine, or whether he 
is engaged in breaking a few idols. We wish to direct neither a 
pink tea party nora Kilkenny cat fight. There is room for much 
enjoyment and constructive effort in between. If a contributor 
fairly lays himself open to a rejoinder, the editor is not averse to 
seeing the fun. But let the spirit of animosity no more prevail 
to injure our common cause than did the prejudice of the Ulster 
regiment that charged to the rescue of a sorely punished west 
coast command, yelling loudly: “To hell with the Pope!” 

There is no especial point to this sermon. The Managing 
Editor is delighted to be able to say sincerely that his blue pencil 
has rarely been called into activity by anything that has seemed to 
him personally or professionally indiscreet or objectionable, but 
after having served a year at reading the manuscripts of others, 
he may be pardoned for indulging in a few such commonplaces as 
those contained in the paragraph above. 
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All Queries and Answers should be addressed to Thomas E. 
Oliver, Urbana, Illinois. 


QUERIES 


9. What “informational” books suited to class reading and 
dealing with the customs and manners of France, Germany, and 
Spanish countries are published by American firms? 

Much material of this kind has already been found. It will 
be listed in the near future. The difficulty in such listing is 
chiefly that of knowing just where to draw the line. 

10. Will the JouRNAL give a brief bibliography of Portugal and 
of the Portuguese language? The growing importance of Brazil 
internationally would seem to warrant more attention in this direction. 

12. a) Where can a teacher find definitions and simple explana- 
tions of the terms used in text-books on phonetics? 

b) Where are to be found the simplest and clearest drawings 
meant to represent the organs of speech in the production of speech 
sounds? 

c) Is there any book on phonetics that does not assume at the 
outset that the reader understands some of the technical terms used? 


ANSWERS 

7. What information is to be had on: a) French actors or com- 
panies of actors playing in America in the French language? b) 
The influence of French drama on American drama? 

This is intended to be an answer to a query which appeared 
in the February issue of The Modern Language Journal: What 
information can be had on French actors or companies playing in 
America in the French language? 

No-doubt the inquirer considered the question from the 
educational point of view. I shall give the information from the 
same standpoint. 

So far no company of French players has toured this country 
and represented masterpieces of French drama, but now, thanks 
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to the initiative taken by M. Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian, 
we may hope that a close collaboration between instructors and 
talented interpreters of French drama will soon be an accom- 
plished fact. After a successful season at the Théétre d’Art in 
New York, M. Carlo Liten offered his services to different institu- 
tions. We were able to secure them and we offered to our stu- 
dents, last February, three well selected French plays: Polyphéme 
by Albert Samain, Le Baiser by Théodore de Banville, and Le 
Caprice by Alfred de Musset. 

With its usual small appropriation it is certain that no French 
department could face the expenses of such a performance and 
the financial side of it becomes the most serious question. But 
from our own experience we are convinced that it is possible, even 
in a small town, to find a certain number of persons interested in 
French art and language who will pledge themselves to take a 
certain number of seats for the performance, thus securing from 
them the most important part of the expenses, a small charge 
collected from the students making up the difference. As for us, 
we applied to the local chapter of the Alliance Francaise and the 
interest of this society made the performance possible. 

The plays were studied in our advanced classes, a synopsis 
being given to other classes when a complete study of the plays 
could not be made. Our students and those of the high school 
attended the performance; all enjoyed it and we feel that it 
aroused great interest for the study of French which now helps 
us to a great extent. 

After the performance we had the pleasure of talking with 
M. Carlo Liten, the originator of these presentations, who told 
us of his plans for next year. In order to have his program 
fitted more adequately to our program of studies he will give 
carefully made selections from French drama; acts from Andro- 
maque, Le Cid, Britannicus and the like will be offered to the 
French departments of American colleges and universities willing 
to engage his services. 

As to the interpretation, nothing better can be desired for 
educational purposes than Mr. Carlo Liten’s performances. His 
technique, entirely personal with him, is not governed by a worn 
out tradition nor does it show trace of dangerous innovations; 
M. Liten knows how to harmonize a strong interpretation with 
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the best dramatic art. His interpretation is all that an artist 
and a teacher can desire since it is based on a perfect under- 
standing of the works of the poets. We must add that he is 
supported by an excellent company of French actors. 

We know the deep impression French dramatic literature 
makes on our Students, and we hope that our colleagues will not 
miss such a precious opportunity. 

G. L. MALEcort. 

Washington and Jefferson College, 

Washington, Pa. 


8. Will some one list the best class-texts of French, German and 

Spanish history, the so-called ‘Historical Readers’’? 

—Josselyn and Talbot, Elementary Reader of French History, Ginn. 
73 pages. Maps. 48 cents. Copyright, 1909. 

—Lectures Historiques (1610-1815), edited by Emma Moffett, 
author of Récits Historiques (to 1610). Maps, portraits, 
chronological tables. xx+262. 60 cents. Heath. 

—Fortier, Alcée, Précis de l’Histoire de France avec des noies 
explicatives en anglais. 191 pages. $1. Macmillan. 

—Super, O. B., Readings from French History. 324 pages. $1. 
Allyn & Bacon. This book has been deservedly popular. 
It contains ten selections from leading French historians, each 
selection treating of a vital epoch in the history of France. 
No vocabulary. 

—Taine, H. A., L’Ancien Régime, abridged and edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by W. F. Giese. viii+ 
327. Heath. 1906. 70 cents. 

—Taine, H. A., Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Edited 
by J. F. L. Raschen. Introduction, notes, and vocabulary. 
272 pages. 60 cents. American Book Co. (1911.) 

—Lamartine, Scénes de la Révolution Francaise, from ‘Histoire 
des Girondins,” edited by O. B. Super. vi+193. With 
vocabulary. Heath. 45 cents. 

—Michelet, Histoire de France, edited by D. L. Buffum. Intro- 
duction, notes, vocabulary. xiii+511. Holt, 1909. $1.24. 

—Michelet, Extraits de l Histoire de France, edited by C. H. C. 
Wright. Novocabulary. vii+130pages. 40cents. Heath. 
1901. 
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—Sicard, Ernest, Easy French History, edited for school use. 211 
pages. Scott, Foresman & Co. (1901). 

—Super, O. B., Histoire de France, based upon Ducoudray’s 
Récits d’Histoire de France. 210 pages of text; no vocabu- 
lary. Holt, 1900. 96 cents. 

—-Napoléon. Extracts from Henri Martin, Victor Duruy, 
Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, Thiers, Chateaubriand, Edgar 
Quinet, Madame de Rémusat, with a narrative by the 
editor, Alcée Fortier. 136 pages. Ginn, 1898. 

—Lavisse, Ernest, Histoire de France; cours élémentaire. vi+247 
(196 of text). $1. Heath, 1919. This little book seems to 
have filled a real want. It has proved popular in classes of 
beginners. 

—Moireau, La Guerre de l’Indépendance en Amérique. 59 pages. 
36 cents. Ginn, 1897. Since the French had so large a 
share in the achievement of American independence, this 
little book does a real service in thus connecting French and 
American history. 

—The book by T. Pettigrew Young, entitled L’ Histoire de France 
en Théimes (Oxford University Press, 1913) is not, as its title 
might lead one to think, a history reader in French, but a 
sort of composition book. There are selections from English 
writers on French history for translation into French. 
Unfortunately there is no vocabulary to aid the student in 
what would be a very difficult task without some such help. 

—The number of books dealing with some phase of the recent 
great war is on the increase. Among the best that have 
thus far appeared are La France Héroique, edited by F. H. 
Osgood, D. C. Heath, 1919; Carnet de Campagne d’un Officier 
Francais, by Lieutenant René Nicolas, edited by Edward 
Manley, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1919; Sous les Armes with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by Marcel Moraud, 
Henry Holt, 1918; Scénes et Récits de la Grande Guerre (1914 
1918) with exercises, notes and vocabulary by Régis Michaud, 
Heath, 1920. 

—lIn the above connection special mention should be made of an 
admirable reader dealing with Belgium and entitled La 
Belgique Triomphante. Ses Luttes, ses Souffrances, sa Liberté, 
by V’Abbé Joseph Larsimont, Assistant Director of the 
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Bureau Belge of New York. World Book Company, 1919. 
x+311 pages. This reader is largely historical in its material 
and is most attractively printed and illustrated. Surely we 
can no longer continue to forget the important réle that 
Belgium has played in the development and defense of Gallic 
civilization. 


In Spanish the supply of history readers is less large than in 

French. The following have come to our notice: 

—Trozos de Historia, edited by Forrest Eugene Spencer. ix+210 
pages. Ginn, 1919. 80 cents. A wise selection of the lead- 
ing events in the history of Spain and of South America. 
The book is illustrated and is well equipped with notes and 
vocabulary. 

—Spanish Reader of South American History, edited with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by Edward Watson Supple. xii+ 
375 pages. Illustrated. $1. Macmillan, 1917. 

—Historia de Latin America, by E. Santibafiez. Illustrated. 
$1.35. Appleton, 1919. 

—Quintana, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by George C. Brownell. 112 pages. 
90 cents. Ginn. Copyright, 1914. 


In German the number of historical readers is large: 

—Schiller, Gustav Adolf in Deutschland, edited by Dr. William 
Bernhardt. 151 pages. Notes and vocabulary. 45 cents. 
American Book Co. This treats of the Swedish Period of the 
Thirty Years War. 

—Another selection from Schiller’s historical writings is published 
by Heath under the title: Geschichte des dreissigjaehrigen 
Krieges. This is the third book of the famous history. It is 
edited with notes by C. W. Prettyman. xv+170 pages. 40 
cents. Holt also has two editions of this classic, both edited 
by A. H. Palmer. One sells for 50 cents and the other for 80 
cents. 

—Ranke, Kaiserwahl Karls V, edited by Hermann Schoenfeld. 
94 pages. Introduction and notes. 35 cents. American 
Book Co. 
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—Freytag, Gustav, Karl der Grosse, Aus dem Klosterleben im 
zehnten Jahrhundert. Two essays from Freytag’s Bilder aus 
der deutschen Vergangenheit. Edited by A. B. Nichols, with 
vocabulary by E. H. P. Grossman. xix+209 pages. 80 cents. 
Holt, 1911. Another edition without the vocabulary has a 
third essay, Aus den Kreuzziigen. xix+200 pages. Holt, 
1893. 80 cents. 

—Becker, Friedrich der Grosse, with an historical sketch of the 
rise of Prussia and of the times of Frederick the Great, 
edited by Dr. C. A. Buchheim. xxxii+176 pages of which 
112 are text. Fourth edition. Oxford University Press. 

—Freytag, Gustav, Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. Based 
on the edition by Herman Hager, vi+109. 35 cents. Heath. 

—Freytag, Gustav, Aus dem Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges. 
Deals with the life and times of the Thirty Years War. 
Edited by L. A. Rhoades. x+158 pages. 40cents. Heath. 

—Von Sybel, Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I, edited by 
A. B. Nichols. 126 pages. 60 cents. Ginn. 

—Luther, Martin, Auswahl aus deutschen Schriften, edited by W. 
H. Carruth. Ixxxii+362 pages. $1.12. Ginn. 

—Freytag, Gustav, Doktor Luther, edited with introduction and 
notes by Frank P. Goodrich. xv+177 pages. 72 cents. 
Ginn. 

—German Historical Prose, selected and edited with notes by 
Hermann Schoenfeld. 213 pages. 80 cents. Holt, 1895. 

—Erzihlungen aus der deutschen Geschichte. Fiir Schule und 
Haus. Nach den besten Quellen bearbeitet und zusammen- 
gestellt von Joseph Schrakamp. With tables and English 
notes. viii+286 pages. 90 cents. Holt, 1888. 

—Biedermann, Karl, Deutsche Bildungszustinde im 18. Jahr- 
hundert, edited by John A. Walz. xix+205 pages. 75 cents. 
Holt, 1904. 

—Of an autobiographical nature with interesting historical back- 
ground are Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit, published in 
abbreviated editions by Holt, the Oxford University Press, 
Heath, and others. Of similar historical interest is Mein 
Leben by Seume (1763-1810), edited by J. Henry Senger and 
published by Ginn (136 pages; 60 cents). 


—— 
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11. Will someone suggest a working library for use in connec- 
tion with the proposed exchange of letters between French and Ameri- 
can secondary school pupils under the George Peabody Foundation 
for International Educational Correspondence? Also a like appa- 
ratus for correspondence between American and Spanish-speaking 
pupils? 

As far as we know, there is no adequate composition manual 
for either French or Spanish based primarily upon the idea of 
cultivating an epistolary style. Most French manuals take us 
to Paris, or to France as a whole, on an imaginary journey; most 
Spanish manuals are commercial in character. There is surely 
room for manuals of letter writing that would avoid the stilted- 
ness of too great an effort at “style,” and yet not deal with dull 
commonplaces. 

Such a book could give in an attractive way the information 
about the foreign country which is found in the average “‘journey”’ 
composition book. We are pleased to note in a recent publica- 
tion by Heath, Scenes et Récits de la Grande Guerre (1914-1918) 
that the editor, Régis Michaud, has used the epistolary method 
of presenting his material. The result is highly satisfactory and 
interesting. The letters are sprightly and have every appearance 
of actuality. Such should be the qualities of the epistolary 
composition manual that we trust will soon appear. 

There are, to be sure, in many composition books a certain 
number of pages of an epistolary character. Perhaps the most 
complete in this respect is the Selections for French Composition 
by C. H. Grandgent (Heath) where Part V (pp. 53-68), is devoted 
to “Letters.”” Similarly the valuable Vade Mecum du Profess ur 
de Francais by G. N. Tricoche (published by the author at Park 
Place, Morristown, N. J.), pp. 45-66, gives many essential details 
for correct letter writing. On the Spanish side, the Manual de 
Corres pondencia by Fuentes and Elias (Macmillan, 1918) devotes 
pp. 7-32 to Cartas Particulares and pp. 101-110 to exercises 
based thereon. 

The ideal epistolary composition manual that we have in mind 
would make large use of idiomatic and colloquial expressions. 
There should be in the reference library of the school that uses a 
book of this character as large a collection of books containing 
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idiomatic expressions as possible. We suggest the following list 

as a nucleus: 

—Blanchard, Progressive French Idioms, Heath, 1910. 65 cents. 

—MeéEras, French Verbs and Verbal Idioms in Speech, Sturgis & 
Walton Co. 1909. 

—Hennequin, Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French, American 
Book Co. (1881). 

—Chardenal, French Exercises for Advanced Pupils, Cambridge 
Charles W. Sever); Boston (John Allyn), 1879. While this 
book is quite ancient in method and exercises, it still has 
great value in the large Index to Idiomatical Verbs that occupies 
pages 187-320. This is a veritable mine of colloquial speech. 

—Billaudeau, A. G., Collection of French Idioms, Sayings, and 
Proverbs with their English Equivalents and Meanings, New 
York (G. E. Stechert), $2.50. 

—Marchand, Four Thousand French Idioms and Proverbs, New 
York (Brentano). 

Plan, Ph. and Roget, F. F., Selections of French Idioms. Published 
in London. Imported by Macmillan. Latest reprint 1909. 


243 pages. $1. The idioms are explained by synony- 
mous French phrases and not by the equivalent English 
idioms. 


—Becker and Mora, Spanish Idioms with their English Equiva- 
lents, embracing ten thousand phrases. Boston (Ginn & Co.), 
1887. $2.25. 

The above is only a suggestion for material. We trust that 
our correspondents may interest themselves further in the prob- 
lems involved, so that a still fuller answer to the query may be 
forthcoming. 
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Notes and News 











The Executive Council of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers met at Columbus on March 30 during the 
meeting of the M. L. A. Vice-President Olmsted presided in the 
absence of President Snow. On the basis of a report from the 
Business Manager of the Journal it was voted to fix the subscrip- 
tion price for members of the association at two dollars which will 
include the membership fee, in cases where this is fifty cents, which 
sum will be devoted as at present to the necessary expenses of the 
regional associations. Subscribers not members of any of the 
associations contributing directly to the support of the Journal 
will send two dollars directly to the Business Manager (E. L. C. 
Morse, 7650 Saginaw Ave., Chicago). The Council took this step 
with regret, but the necessity for it was so evident that the pro- 
posal was approved unanimously. 

The Council shared the belief expressed by others that the 
Journal should be discontinued to those subscribers who allow a 
year to elapse without paying their indebtedness. Every copy 
that is sent out and not paid for adds to the work of the printer and 
Business Manager, and lays a tax on the Journal’s resources. This 
is true, of course, in case of subscribers who have moved without 
sending in their new address, and of those who wish to discontinue, 
but do not notify the Business Manager. As the Journal is not 
run for profit and as those who do the necessary work on it are 
thus making no small contribution to the cause of modern language 
teaching, all its readers should feel bound to give what aid they can, 
and it would be no small aid if the Business Manager could always 
know that the issues are properly addressed and duly reaching the 
subscribers, and that each name on his address list represents a 
definite and active contribution to the Journal’s resources. 


The Business Manager wishes to announce that beginning with 
Oct. 1920, single copies of the Journal may be had at thirty cents 
each, 


The union meeting of the M. L. A. at Columbus, Ohio on 
March 29, 30, 31, was largely attended, especially by members 
from west of the Alleghenies. There were delegations from the 
state universities of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and from nearly all the colleges. 
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Professor Moraud represented Toronto and Dean Butler, Sophie 
Newcomb College of New Orleans. The President, E. C. Arm- 
strong of Princeton, delivered an able address entitled “‘Taking 
Counsel with Candide,” in which he pointed out the tasks before 
American scholars and before the M. L. A. in particular. He 
referred to the fact that the teaching interests of the profession 
have now an especial guardian and champion in the National 
Federation, and an especial organ in the MODERN LANGUAGE 
JourRNAL, and that the M. L. A. might well therefore narrow 
somewhat but greatly intensify its activities, but that most of all 
we should heed the ‘‘everlasting yes’’ contained in Candide’s words 
“il faut cultiver notre jardin.” 

Professor John M. Manly of Chicago was elected president for 
the ensuing term and Professor Carleton Brown of Minnesota was 
chosen Secretary-Treasurer, vice Professor W. G. Howard, re- 
signed. For the Central Division, Professor B. J. Vos was re-elected 
to the chairmanship and Professor B. E. Young was continued 
as secretary. The next place of meeting for the eastern and for 
the central group was not announced. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the successful fight 
against simplified spelling. It was voted that the usual orthog- 
raphy shall hereafter prevail in the publications of the M. L. A. 


Two committee reports of great interest to all modern lan- 
guage teachers were made at this meeting. One of the committees 
represented the M. L. A. of America, the other the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers. These committees had 
been in existence for a good many months. Their purpose was to 
set forth in brief form certain basic principles representative of the 
best obtainable thought in America as to just what our modern 
language problem is today and how we may best proceed toward 
a solution. The text of these resolutions follows, that of the 
M. L. A. being given first. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WHEREAS the results of the war have brought this country 
more closely into relation with foreign countries than was pre- 
viously the case, be it resolved: 

(1) Tat, in view of the fact that many more Americans than 
hitherto will go to foreign countries in diplomatic service, in com- 
mercial enterprises, and on economic, scientific, educational, and 
other missions, that many more foreigners than hitherto will come 
here on similar errands, and that international correspondence on 
such matters will assume greatly increased proportions, it is 
urgently desirable that a much larger number of Americans than 
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hitherto be trained to understand and to use the languages of the 
foreign countries with which we shall be most closely associated; 
(2) Tuat, in view of the fact that the men and women of 
America should henceforth seriously endeavor to understand the 
psychology, the problems and the achievement of the main foreign 
peoples, it is urgently desirable that a large proportion of high 
school and college students should secure such a knowledge of the 
main foreign languages as will enable them to gain this under- 
standing; and 
(3) Tuat the study of modern foreign languages should in 

general be begun earlier and continued longer than is now usually 
the case; that is, that the average student whose course is to end 
with the high school should study one foreign language for at least 
three years, and that the average student whose course continues 
into college should have at least three years of modern foreign 
language work in high school and at least three years more in col- 
lege. 

H. H. Bender 

R. H. Fife 

E. C. Hills 

B. E. Young 

E. H. Wilkins, chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


In view of a widely recognized need of post-war reconstruction, 
and after full deliberation, The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers puts forth the following recommendations and 
guiding principles with regard to the teaching of modern foreign 
languages in the secondary schools. 

1. More stress should be laid on the practical value of modern 
languages than before the war and curricula should be arranged 
with this consideration in view, whether the pupil is to pursue the 
study for one year or six. 

2. Practical value includes the discipline which comes from 
forming good habits of study, as well as preparation for the activi- 
ties of life, and all of the direct and indirect benefits of education. 

3. It is now generally admitted that a knowledge of the life and 
thought of foreign nations is more desirable than ever. 

4. Speaking ability is more necessary than before the war; 
therefore the modern language course in the secondary schools 
must be lengthened and be made more effective. 

5. Moreover such thoro courses in the secondary schools are 
requisite to provide competent modern language teachers. 

6. In the preparation for effective teaching of modern language, 
travel and study abroad are essential. School boards should there- 
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fore encourage teachers to secure this training by making suitable 
financial provision, such as a bonus for the returning teacher or 
leave of absence on half-pay. 

7. Modern language teachers should be licensed by subject, 
not by blanket certificate as at present. 

8. Teachers who cannot be certified to do the oral work should 
be allowed to teach reading courses only. 

9. In regular courses the procedure should be analogous to the 
Reform Method, combining the advantages of the direct and 
indirect methods. 

10. Provision should be made for individual differences in the 
ability of pupils by assigning extra tasks to the more capable, and 
by providing special sections for those who have had one or more 
modern languages or who show uncommon linguistic ability. 

11. For the satisfactory conduct of the class as a whole, as well 
as for their own good, pupils should be tested out early in the course, 
if not before they enter, and if found deficient in oral ability should 
be enrolled in reading courses. 

12. The modern languages offered in secondary schools should 
be French, German and Spanish, the selection of the first language 
to depend on local conditions. 

13. For pupils specializing in modern languages the course 
should be one of four to six years for the first language taken and of 
two to four years for the second, with at least two years between 
starting points. All other pupils should take not less than three 
years. 

14. Less modern language is now being studied than before the 
war. To remedy this situation we urge (a) that the quality of 
modern language teaching should be improved, (b) that all modern 
language teachers should feel their cause to be a common one, and 
should recognize that a division into separate language camps is 
particularly deplorable. 

15. Supervised study is highly desirable, expecially in the 
early stages of the course. 

16. It is pedagogically desirable that as arule, language instruc- 
tion in secondary schools be given by teachers who have received 
their education in America. 

17. The movement toward closer correlation of high school 
studies is commendable, especially between the modern languages 
themselves, and between these subjects and English, History and 
Latin. Syllabi should be prepared to facilitate such correlation. 

18. In conclusion, we wish to emphasize the following points: 
(a) While the value of modern language study has always been 
great it is bound to increase in importance with the entry of our 
country into more intimate political, commercial, and intellectual 
relations with the other countries of the world. (b) Neither speak- 
ing ability nor mastery of a foreign language can be achieved 
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except by a longer and more thoro course than is now given in 
American high schools. (c) As a secondary school discipline for- 
eign language commends itself by its cumulative value requiring 
consistency of method and continuity of study, rendering it equal 
in this regard to any, and superior to most other subjects of the 
high school curriculum. 

Committee E. W. BAcster-Coiiins B. Q. MoRGAN 


A. COLEMAN W. R. PRICE 

W. A. CooPpER C. M. Purin 

ANNE DUNSTER B. F. SCHOPPELLE 

CHARLOTTE C. HUGHES W. B. SNow 

E. S. INGRAHAM MARIAN P. WHITNEY 

K. McKENZIE C. H. HANDSCHIN, 
Chairman. 


Professor Skillings of Middlebury College has been sent to 
Germany under the auspices of the English and American Society 
of Friends to arrange for establishing one or more centers in that 
country where English and American books may be made avail- 
able to German students and scholars. At present German insti- 
tutions can not buy publications in America or in England, because 
of their reduced incomes and the prohibitive rate of exchange, 
and this is a practical move toward ameliorating the situation 
in a modest way. 


Professor C. H. Handschin of Miami University has been ap- 
pointed special collaborator in language testing for the Bureau of 
Education. 


Modern Languages for March contains a suggestive article by 
G. F. Bridge entitled “Literature and International Understanding.” 
He sustains cleverly the interesting paradox that, after all, the 
literary productions of a people do not reveal its character to any- 
thing like the degree we unreflectingly assume. He maintains that 
while Balzac may rank with the “best” in French literature, he 
does not make one love France, that one can learn more of Spain 
and the Spaniard from Ford and Borrow than from the Quijote, 
that the foreigner who accepts Mr. Pecksniff and Sam Weller as 
typical Englishmen is sadly mistaken. He points out that woman 
has a more idealized réle in German literature than in that of 
France, but that women have played a larger part in French his- 
tory and life than in that of Germany. He contends that one 
must supplement and check up judgments based on imaginative 
literature by those formed after study of history and gained from 
personal intercourse or from one’s own countrymen who have had 
long and intelligent contacts with the foreign people. Great liter- 
ary artists, he maintains, are universal, and therefore the qualities 
for which we read them are not national but human. 
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Three new professorial Chairs in modern languages have been 
founded at Cambridge. Mr. Thomas Okey has been appointed 
professor of Italian, Mr. O. H. Prior of Rugby has been made 
professor of French, and F. A. Kirkpatrick has become Reader of 
Spanish. The University has also received the bequest of a small 
but valuable Italian library from the late Wm. Heywood, bearing 
on the history of Umbria. 

A letter in the same journal tells of Dr. Max Walter, who has 
lost entirely the sight of his right eye and mourns also the death of 
his son, killed in an air battle. He has had to give up all social 
engagements in order to conserve his strength for his school duties. 
Those who saw and heard Dr. Walter during his visit to America 
about nine years ago, can hardly picture as invalide that sturdy 
body and energetic spirit. 


Dr. Louis Baker, head of the French department of Lawrence 
College, Wis., has been granted a year’s leave of absence and will 
leave shortly after the close of the school year for France where he 
will spend several months in research work. 


Teachers of the classics and of modern languages will before 
many years come to see that their interests are more closely related 
than has been generally recognized in the past. The classics have 
borne the brunt of an attack that is more and more being directed 
against all language study, as being time-wasting and impractical. 
If the classics, with their rich cultural and intellectual contribution 
to a genuine “‘education,” are finally thrown out of the curriculum, 
let us exponents of modern tongues not think that we can long hold 
our ground on the plea that we are teaching travelers to hire a hack 
in Paris, or American business men to pick up trade in South 
America. Language study can retain its justly privileged position 
in our higher institutions of learning only in so far as it can claim 
to give the youth of the land something which is not simply 
“practical,’’ and which is therefore of infinitely greater value. To 
this extent our cause is identical with that of our classical col- 
leagues. With these considerations in mind, your correspondent 
reads with something akin to regret of the recent formation of the 
Wisconsin Classical Association at Madison. Not that he would 
grudge the classicists the benefits that they may derive from closer 
fellowship and interchange of experience; but he feels that teachers 
of ancient and modern languages might with more advantage come 
together under the auspices of a general language association. 


The Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers met April 30 and May 1 in the Wisconsin High School 
at Madison. The opening address by President C. M. Purin 
was followed by articles entitled “Language and Living” by 
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Professor Grant Showerman of Wisconsin and “Directed Studying” 
by Mr. H. L. Miller, Wisconsin H. S. At the section meetings on 
Saturday there were papers before the French group by Mr. W. A. 
Scott of Beloit H. S. and Professor C. E. Miller of Wisconsin; 
before the German group by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, Chas. M. 
Purin, Mr. Max Griebsch, Misses Marcele Schirmer and Elizabeth 
Rossberg-Leipnitz; before the Spanish group by Professor Joaquin 
Ortega. The Association has now about seventy-nine members 
who have paid their dues! 


From present indications, the foreign language situation in 
Wisconsin next year will not be substantially different from that of 
the current year. Speaking in general terms, it may probably be 
said that Spanish has about reached its peak, and that schools 
which have not already introduced it are not likely to do so in 
future. French has now become the leading modern foreign 
language in the schools of the state, and will doubtless maintain 
that position for many years to come. German remains an un- 
known quantity in the language equation, and its future cannot be 
predicted with any certainty. There are indications, however, 
that the war hysteria which caused it to be thrown out so widely 
and in many cases so unceremoniously, is subsiding, and at least 
two school boards have voted to restore it to the curriculum, while 
the matter is under debate in some other communities. Latin, 
finally, has made decided gains.in the past two or three years, and 
some observers feel that it will even continue to grow for a while. 

Thus there is hope of recovering some of the ground that has 
been lost during the war years (see the survey of the Wisconsin 
situation in the Journal for March). But it may be doubted 
whether we shall regain all of it. For a number of years past 
there has been a marked drift toward vocational courses, particu- 
larly in agriculture, the more so that the state subsidizes such 
courses. Language will have to overcome a considerable handicap 
to effect re-entrance into the smaller schools, which would either 
have to renounce their state subsidies, or put in language as an 
additional elective, thus increasing the cost of the school. 

In conclusion, the remark of one of the school inspectors may be 
of interest. ‘‘Latin is gaining strength,” he said, ‘‘where there 
are good Latin teachers. If the university wants to promote the 
study of Latin, it cannot do it better than by sending out good 
teachers.”’ 


Modern Language instruction in Arkansas is gaining ground: 
Judging from the attendance and interest shown at the State 
Teachers’ Associations of the past five years, the teaching of the 
foreign modern languages is on a much firmer basis than ever before. 
French and Spanish have been regarded as luxuries rather than as 
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necessities in High School education. But recent investigations 
show quite an improvement. 

There are one hundred and fifty High Schools in Arkansas 
in which foreign languages are taught. Latin only is taught 
in one hundred and ten High Schools; the modern languages 
in forty. Latin and French are taught in twenty-nine schools, 
French alone in six, Spanish and Latin in two, and Latin, French 
and Spanish in three High Schools of the state. 

The State University, of course, and the leading Colleges offer 
instruction in both ancient and modern languages, including 
German, French and Spanish. German was dropped from the 
high school two years ago. 

In answer to letters of inquiry, I find that the interest in French 
and Spanish is excellent. Several schools express a hope of adding 
Spanish to the course next year. Where Spanish is taught, there 
is great interest, and the teachers are sparing no efforts to make the 
work interesting. 

In Arkansas as in other states, the study of French has received 
great impetus because of the war. There is every reason for 
increased interest in French. Never has such an opportunity been 
offered for the study of Realien. Returned soldiers, lecturers and 
war-workers repeat the names of French cities until they have 
become household words, pronounced as easily as our own. Let- 
ters from war orphans, post cards, newspapers, books, to say noth- 
ing of the French people who have been welcomed to our country, 
furnish a wonderful wealth of material for practical knowledge 
such as we have never before had at our command. Enrollment 
in the French classes has doubled in many schools. Our pupils 
are more than eager to use the language in correspondence, in 
conversation especially, and in reading. We are beginning to 
realize that French is well-nigh a universal language. Most of all, 
we are beginning to realize more than ever the value of French as 
a part of education. 

The teachers of the state have sent most cordial replies to my 
letters of inquiry. They are glad to have a part in this work of the 
Journal. There is a more definite spirit of co-operation, stimulated 
very largely by the interest in “Notes and News.’”’ The exchange 
of opinion and of information is proving most helpful. 

Arkansas is meeting the problem of teachers’ salaries in the 
proper spirit. There is a definite increase in nearly all the leading 
cities. A very substantial increase has also been granted the 
professors and instructors of the State University. 


The following bits of verse in French have been forwarded to 
the Journal by a correspondent. Such ingenuousness must dis- 
arm any sentinel of Parnassus or the most fiery zealot for Ja Gram- 
maire des grammaires. 
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Une Chanson d’Amour 


Comme une grande perle blanche dans une 
mer bleue 
I] fait clair de lune, et les jolies fleurs 
Dorment; comme |’oiseau qui chante dans la nuit, 
Je chante de mon cher, et crie 4 lui, 
“La nuit est claire, 
Mon ami, mon cher, 
Revenez, revenez 4 moi. 
~—Tous les jours, disent les fleurs, 
Je tiens votre coeur, 
Et vous avez ma foi.” 


Par les montagnes bleues qui se lévent 
dans l’air, 
Le jour retourne, si beau et si clair, 
Il fait du soleil, mais encore je crie, 
Et chante toujours 4 mon ami, 
“Le jour est clair, 
Mon ami, mon cher, 
Revenez, revenez a moi, 
—Tous les jours, disent les fleurs, 
Je tiens votre coeur, 
Et vous avez ma foi.”’ 
1776—1917 
Quand |’Amérique était trés jeune, 
Et battait pour sa vie, 
La France est venue par |’ocean, 
Elle seule notre seule amie. 





Ainsi elle nous aidait toujours, 
Jusqu’ 4 ce que la guerre 

Etait finie—et elle encore 
Restait une amie—chére. 





Nous ne pouvons |’oublier, 
Nous répondons 4 son cri, 

En disant volontiers, 
“Lafayette, nous voici.’ 


, 


Vraiment, nous voulons toujours 
Tenir l’amitié; 
Ainsi vous voyez le dessein 
De notre Cercle Frangais. 
Original poems written by Dorothy Grace Beck, 
Sophomore French Class, 
Fort Smith (Arkansas) High School 
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At the State Teachers’ Association of South Dakota,f the 
Modern Language Teachers’ Round Table met and listened to a 
paper by Prof. E. M. Greene of the University of South Dakota 
on the ‘“‘Acquisition of a Vocabulary” in modern languages. After 
an informal discussion of the paper the following were elected as 
officers of the Round Table for the coming year: Prof. George Smith, 
University of So. Dak., Chairman; Miss Hazel Ulrey, Public 
Schools, Pierre, So. Dak., Secretary; Miss Ella Randall, Public 
Schools, Vienna, Librarian. 

The French Club held its first meeting at the University in 
January, a meeting full of promise for a successful year. The 
address of the next meeting will be given by Prof. Searles of the 
University of Minnesota and Mlles. Bernet and Cornier, the 
University scholars from France, will contribute to the program a 
dialogue and will sing some French songs. 

The French Department of the University is attempting to 
help interpret France to America through distributing literature 
sent to it by the French High Commission in New York, by secur- 
ing City Chairmen for the International Correspondence move- 
ment throughout the state and in other ways. 

Two years ago the State Council of Defense put a ban on the 
teaching of German anywhere in the state of South Dakota. I 
hoped to be able to find out how far German had come back since 
the ban was lifted, but I know of the conditions in three institutions 
only. At the University the enrollment in French is 225; in Span- 
ish 100. No German is taught at present. 

At Huron College 89 are enrolled in Romance languages, the 
elementary class in Spanish being almost as large as the two 
sections of elementary French taken together. No German is 
taught. At Yankton College the enrollment in French classes is 
87. There is one class in German (third year) consisting of four 
students. 


I read on page 145, No. 3, Vol. IV., of the Modern Language 
Journal that data on the registration in modern languages were 
hard to get. A visit to the registrar’s office convinced me that 
you were more than right. The enclosed sheet is all that I could 
produce after spending most of the day. It is very incomplete 
and not offered as conclusive but interesting. First, it seems to 
go counter to the assumption that geography has little or nothing 
to do with the study of languages. Second, it seems to indicate 
that, for the present, we at Arizona are getting our share of the 
students. Third, it indicates a falling off in the elementary classes 
after the discontinuance of the S. A. T. C. We re-opened Jan. 1 
as the Ist semester and dragged on a little longer into the summer 
to complete the full college year. Personally, I didn’t participate 
in that session, being fortunate enough to be teaching English for 
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the Foyer du Soldat at the Ecole d ’Artillerie at Fontainebleau. 
Fourth, it shows that the majority of the energy of the teaching 
staff is spent on the first two years. This I believe to be true the 
country over. 

While Spanish has, even omitting the evening classes in Span- 
ish, outrun the French in the 1st year, the discrepancy between 
2d and 3d year is less noticeable in French. 

I am rather inclined to agree with your correspondent, who, on 
pp. 138-139, refers to the modern language department as the 
“department of lame ducks.” I found, in my classes at the sum- 
mer sessions of the University of Colorado in 1917 and 1918, a 
great many teachers of German and Latin who were planning to 
teach Spanish or French after six weeks in the summer school. 
These teachers were not, with one exception, from Colorado but 
from practically all of the neighboring states. 

Does the University of Illinois know what it costs per annum 
per student to teach French and whether it doesn’t cost more per 
student in Chemistry? 

I tell them out here, that if I am asked to teach 3 hours of 
Spanish, 10 hours beginning French, 2 hours French Composition 
and 2 hours Old French, it means they do not expect as good 
results from the French department as they do from the depart- 
ment of English Composition where 11 hours only are required of 
the teacher. 


It is believed that no names in the table shown on the next page 
have been repeated except in the Spanish enrollments of 1919 
1920. A number of students are taking more than one of the 
second year courses and above the second year some students 
attend as many as three courses in Spanish. 

All high schools in Arizona teach Spanish. This accounts for 
the large enrollment in second year Spanish. There is no means of 
telling what per cent of our own beginners continue the study of 
Spanish. A number of the students in the Spanish classes above 
the second year are students whose native tongue is Spanish, or 
who have had three or four years of Spanish in high schools. 
Three to six students come annually to the university with some 
training in French, The number appears to be increasing slightly, 
— “1 the very recent introduction of French in the public high 
school. 

Most of the students in the 3d and 4th year classes are girls. 
The fact that this state offers more opportunity to teach Spanish 
in the high school, accounts in part for a greater number of students 
in the advanced Spanish courses. However, this year an intro- 
ductory course in both Old French and Old Spanish is called for,— 
the Old Spanish alone being given in the past. 


MARK: SKIDMORE 
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PARTIAL STATISTICS ON MODERN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 
U I ARIZONA 
Ist S er 1917-1918 Ist Semester 1918-1919 Ist Semester 1919-1920 
Regular enrollments Regular enrollments | Regular enrollments 
n the University 440 in the University 650 in the University.714 
IN 

rh CGernian 
ist yea 6 Ist year 0 ist year.... 13 
2nd I 11 2nd year 0 2nd year. 0 
Abo. na \ I 5 Above 2n r 0 i Above 2nd year 0 
Total »2 Tot 0 | Total 13 

Fre Fy French 
ist 60 ist year 39 ist year.... 81 
2nd 12 nd r 18 2nd year oleae 
Above 2nd year 11 \ ni year 20 | Above 2nd year.... 21 
Total. 83 Total 77 | Total 133 
— - — thnenmeniineanine 

Spar Span Spanish 
Ist vear 70 Is ir 6 ist year .116 
2nd 3 60 2n r.. 102 2nd year..........147 
Above 2n ir 25 | Above 2nd year 45 \bove 2nd year.... 73 
Total 155 Total 211 Total .336 


Waterville, Maine 


twice 


recently a program on Alsace-Lorraine, 





a term and gives programs of a simple nature. 
This club supports two 


It 


has a French Club which generally meets 
gave 


French orphans by each member paying dues of ten cents per 
month for the nine school months. 

Last spring the club dramatized “Mon Oncle et Mon Curé’”’ 
and gave it on the school lawn. 


It also 
Quatre Sais ns.” 


g-ve a dramatization of ‘‘Les Trois Ours’’ 
These are very effective for short sketches and 


interest every one whether French or English. 


and ‘‘Les 





There are a great many French speaking pupils in the High 
School who have studied French some before entering. When 
they  nter classes with those who have studied French none, a 
grea’ deal of difficulty arises in making the work interesting to all. 
Th: department is trying to solve the difficulty by giving to the 
F iglish speaking pupils an elementary course in French conversa- 
ion. 

This is a direct method and no text books are used. 
keep a note-book of subject matter taken up in class. 


Pupils 


W. I. Crowley, instructor in Spanish in the University of Maine, 
has accepted a similar position in the University of Minnesota. 
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The head of a language department in the East sends the 
following query: “I wonder whether many teachers of Modern 
Languages have the same experience as I have had, now that the 
season for looking up instructors is at hand. One of our teaching 
force, who wishes to locate in the West, sent a large number of 
letters to various institutions making application for a position, 
and naturally gave the head of his department as a reference. The 
latter received in due time a large number of inquiries about the 
man in question, but only one contained postage fora reply. He 
is still wondering whether he himself was expected to finance the 
aggregate amount required for postage, or to call upon the instruc- 
tor directly interested to make good the deficiency, or to do what a 
sense of business propriety suggested—leave the bulk of the 
inquiries unanswered.”’ 


The interest of all teachers in New York State is centered in 
the salary situation. Several cities have reached their legal 
limit in the amount of money they can raise by taxation and have 
thus cut the budget of their board of education. It is a plain case 
of politics, for they must have foreseen the increased demand but 
did not revise their assessed valuation upward. Had they raised 
the valuation only slightly they could have raised money enough 
to meet all increases. Now they are trying (?) to remedy the 
situation by legislation. There are several bills before the legis- 
lature. One proposes to make the boards of education entirely 
independent of the city governments, giving the board full power 
to make its own budget, fix the salaries of its teachers and in short 
to name the sum it needs with the assurance that this sum will be 
supplied. On the other hand there is another bill which proposes 
to oust the boards of education and make the department of 
education a regular city department with a commissioner of 
education at its head. This bill is favored by the mayors’ com- 
mittee which is seeking also to force the repeal of the bill fixing the 
minimum salaries for teachers which went into effect Jan. 1, 1920. 

It is interesting to note that the small towns are more alive to 
the situation in regard to teachers than some of the larger places. 
Pearl Creek—can you find it on the map?—will pay its French 
teacher $1400 next year. Ticonderoga has given its French 
teacher an increase of $450 ($1500 next year) to remain. And 
yet the situation in some of the cities is such that the board of 
education has been granted enough money to pay the higher 
salaries under the new law only until the first of November. 


The Rochester Section of the New York State Modern Lan- 
guage Association met in the East High School Saturday, March 13. 
The March blizzard which followed on the heels of the thunder 
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storm kept some of the members from attending but those present 
made up in enthusiasm what they lacked in numbers. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Dr. Chas. 
Holzwarth; Sect’y & Treas., Miss Hattie A. Mink, Fast High; 
Directors, Miss Blanche Kelly, East High and Miss Jessie T. Ray, 
West High. 

The program was varied and provoked remarks and discussion 
which made it worth while. 

Miss Jessie T. Ray and Miss Emma E. Lotz of West High and 
Miss Blanche Kelly and Mr. J. M. Osman of East High told of 
their experiences in various summer schools, praising or criticising 
according to their impressions. This symposium was full of 
valuable information for teachers who were in search of informa- 
tion about summer schools. 

Miss Marie A. Karp of the Washington Junior High described 
the methods, materials and games which form part of the modern 
language work in the Washington Junior High School. 

An interesting discussion was provoked by Miss Julia Selig- 
man’s (West High) paper on Recent Regents’ Examinations in 
Second and Third Year French. It was agreed that the main 
difficulty lay in the fact that the examination committee has to 
try to frame its examinations to fit the schools which teach by the 
grammar method as well as those where the direct method is in 
use. It is hard to fit one saddle to such a team. 

Dr. Wm. R. Price, the state inspector for modern languages, 
who never gets on his feet without having something worth while 
to say, spoke of the value of instruction in German. He stressed 
the value of German for the English speaking pupil because of the 
difference between the two, the former being a synthetic and the 
latter an analytic language. Yet the very foundation of the 
English is Germanic so that one has to understand the rudiments of 
German before one can really understand and appreciate our 
English. All that can be said for Latin as a basis for training in 
English is equally true of German and moreover the Germanic 
element is the very backbone of our English. While we are neg- 
lecting German, England and France are teaching more German 
than ever before. 

Dr. Holzwarth closed the program witha brief talk on connecting 
up the daily lesson with the daily life of the pupil, pointing out that 
teachers frequently got so interested in discussing the text as 
presented in the reading lesson that they forgot that the pupils in 
the class had the same experiences as those dealt with in the read- 
ing. Intense interest is the result of linking up the reading with 
the daily life of the pupils. 

The Albany Section reports an enthusiastic meeting on March 
6 in the middle of one of the worst storms of the year. It takes 
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more than a few feet of snow to keep the modern language teacher 
from a section meeting. 


The preparation of teachers of modern languages in the city 
schools of the state of Washington is good, for the most part, but 
the situation in the smaller schools is deplorable. When the 
teaching of German was discontinued two years ago, the majority 
of the pupils then studying German elected French, and the 
teachers of German became, overnight, as it were, teachers 
of French. The results have been most unsatisfactory. The 
situation is not quite so serious with regard to teachers of Spanish, 
since the increase in enrollment in Spanish classes has not been so 
great as in the French. 


The Northwest Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was organized at the University of Washing- 
ton in July, 1919. Meetings are held bi-monthly. Under the 
leadership of the president, Professor G. W. Umphrey, of the 
University, the Association is serving a real purpose. The pro- 
gram for the last meeting, on April 10, included a discussion of 
the answers to a cuestionario sent to all members of the chapter. 
The purpose of the cuestionario, as outlined by Professor Umphrey, 
is “to obtain the collective opinion of the chapter with respect to 
aims, methods, texts, etc.” The results, anonymous by request 
of the president, were handled ‘without gloves,” and the 
discussion was, of course, of very real value. 


Seattle, Washington, has an association of teachers of French 
which meets several times a year to consider text-books, courses of 
study, methods, and other kindred topics. 


Miss Agness Quigley, who has been a teacher of Spanish in 
Franklin High School, Seattle, for the past six years, left on 
March fifth for Santiago, Chile, where she has accepted a position 
as teacher of English in one of the high schools of that city. Miss 
Quigley will do private tutoring in English for a few months before 
taking up her formal teaching work. Her place in the Franklin 
High School has been taken by Sr. Roberto Allendes, formerly of 
Santiago. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF IOWA, 
ABOUT 175 SCHOOLS REPORTING 


First year French, December, 1918......2881 
Second ” ws ” i ae 525 


_ ee 3406 
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First year Spanish, December, 1918 224 
Second ”’ ' “ 1918 72 
TOTAL..... . 296 
First year French, December, 1919 2066 
Second ” 7 = 1919 .1569 
TOTAL 3635 
First year Spanish, December, 1919...... 147 
Second ” ™ " 1919 123 
So.) 270 
TOTAL Looe 


These figures show a loss of 26 in Spanish but a net gain of 203. 
The falling off between the first and second years is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that in 1918 many seniors were in the 
first year classes. The falling off in the first year classes in 1919 
is due, in part at least, to the lack of trained teachers, the end of 
the war, and the propaganda in favor of “‘practical”’ subjects. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE SITUATION IN MISSOURI 


(Statistics taken from the List of High School Teachers of Mis- 
souri issued by the State Department of Education of Missouri.) 

The teaching of foreign languages in Missouri reached its 
zenith in 1916-17. That year there were 470 approved high 
schools in the state outside of the three large cities. Of these, 324 
had Latin in the course of study, 158 German, of which 131 had 
Latin and German, and three had French and two Spanish. Then 
the agitation against the teaching of German caused its abolition 
by the State Department. 

Enough time has now elapsed to get some idea of the conse- 
quences. In 1919-20 there are 529 approved high schools in the 
state outside of the three large cities. Of these schools 329 have 
Latin, 8 French, 34 Spanish and one German; 76 high schools 
have Latin and one modern language, 13 Latin and two modern 
languages. 

Further investigation shows that German was dropped from 
158 schools, 55 schools substituting French, 19 Spanish and 8 
Latin. But 76 schools provided no language substitute at all. 
In six cases where French was substituted it has been dropped this 
year. In 19 high schools French, in 2 Spanish and in 6 Latin has 
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been introduced where no foreign language was taught before. On 
the other hand 15 schools dropped Latin without other language 
substitution. 

The three large cities had, in 1916-17, 48 whole time and 28 
part time teachers of modern languages. In 1919-20 there are 31 
whole time and 33 part time teachers of modern languages. Ora 
reduction of teaching force for modern languages of 17 whole time 
and an increase of five part time teachers. The same city high 
schools had, in 1916-17, 24 whole time and 25 part time teachers of 
Latin. In 1919-20 there are 27 whole time and 9 part time 
teachers of Latin. Again an increase of only three whole time and 
a decrease of 16 part time teachers of Latin. These figures speak 
for themselves. Statistics are not available of the numbers of 
pupils studying foreign languages, so no comparisons can be made 
in that respect. We can perhaps do that at a future time. 

J. W. H. 


The director of the National Peabody Foundation for Inter- 
national Correspondence (1914 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
announces that lists of pupils may be sent in for enrollment up to 
within two weeks of the end of the session. Thus the correspon- 
dence may be started and kept up during vacation 

Ten thousand correspondents are enrolled for America. The 
Bureau is desirous of increasing this number twofold. The direc- 
tor is particularly eager to have a large number of registrations by 
college and university students as many French students of this 
maturity are desirous of finding suitable correspondents. 


A GAME 

There are only three things necessary for education—books, 
teacher and inclination, and the greatest of these is inclination. 
So I have worked out, for my classes in French, a series of games 
which in themselves might constitute a first course in the language 
or may be used as supplementary to a text-book. Some teachers 
say, ‘Such devices are needed for children but not for older stu- 
dents.”” Perhaps the same people say, when seeing the results 
of these devices, “Children learn languages so easily.’”’ The 
commentary here would be that either they do well because of the 
methods employed or that better methods are required for those 
who learn less easily. Besides it was despair that drove me to 
invention. 

These games do not call for a romp in the class-room, nor are 
they our every-day ones adapted to French, where of course the 
thinking would still be in English. Each one is a carefully worked 
out exercise emphasizing something definite to be learned. For 
instance, Le Jeu de Nombres teaches cardinals, ordinals and frac- 
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tions, while Le Jeu des Heures teaches how to tell time, also making 
questions with Est-ce que and WN’est-ce pas. Keeping score 
provides the play element and, as there is little of the chance 
element, this score becomes part of the record for report. Not 
only the bright ones but everybody works—there are no slackers. 

I shall here describe one game—Acrostiches, as it is one for 
which no prepared material is required. The points emphasized are 
vocabulary and pronunciation. Choose any word to begin with. 
Then other words are to be found whose initial letters spell the 
first word. The first word of a new group begins with the final 
letter of the last word of the preceding group, thus: 


francais *elle *souave ‘*rideau *éléves 
rose la olseau inviter laborieux 
agneau livre un douze entendre 
ne écoutez* allons écolier veston 
chateau vache attrape — encrier 
arriver entrer* une* six* 
inviter 


septiéme 

Here the game ended for the day since no word was found 
beginning with x. 

Since this exercise is for teaching not testing, books may be 
open but should not be taken to the board. A word is given 
orally, then put on board. If mispronounced or misspelled, it is 
not accepted. Its meaning and use should be clear. No word 
should be used a second time but two forms of the same word are 
valid, especially if calling attention to some important point as 
cheval- chevaux, blanc- blanche, la- la, tout- tous, regarder, regardez. 

Acrostiches is always fine for review but the best time for its intro- 
duction is just before verbs are to be studied. Suppose the supply 
of words in 7 or uw has given out. Teach the Present Indicative of 
inviter or user, thus adding five words for those letters. Enemy 
verb may thus become a friend in need 

RACHEL KURLANZIK 

Crocker Intermediate School, 

San Francisco. 


By a recent vote of the Faculty of the Colleges of Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science of the University of Chicago, elementary French 
and Spanish will no longer be given in the colleges of that institu- 
tion and courses of a junior college grade will be offered under the 
auspices of the University High School for the benefit of entering 
students who have had no previous instruction in those languages. 
This means that the work of the first two quarters will be no longer 
given in the college department, that a course of the third quarter 
will be retained for the benefit of students entering with one year’s 
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regular high school work, and that the college course proper in 
French and Spanish is thereby conceived as beginning with the 
fourth quarter (second year). No change is made for the present 
in the status of Italian or German. 

The junior college courses in the University High School will 
be given by instructors engaged for that purpose and will be kept 
distinct from the regular high school work. Only such sub-fresh- 
men will be admitted to these courses as have a general training 
comparable to students who have completed their high school 
course. Credit will be given for this junior college work subject 
to the usual regulations of the university which provide that the 
first three courses carry half-credit for students who have done 
eighteen majors in college (juniors) and none for those who have 
done twenty-seven majors (seniors). 

It is hoped that this experiment will encourage further steps in 
the same direction, namely in putting work of an elementary 
character in the secondary school system, and in allowing the 
college to take care of subjects that are properly of college grade, 
though, naturally, the secondary schools must organize and equip 
themselves to this end, which it is not easy to do with the present 
shortage of good teachers. 


The February bulletin of George Washington University gives 
an extensive report of the midwinter convocation at which the 
degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon Sefior Blasco 
Ibanez. The University took this occasion to send greetings to 
all universities in Spanish speaking countries, and to invite as 
many representatives of these institutions as could come to the 
ceremony. ‘The Spanish ambassador represented the University 
of Madrid and members of the legation represented the universities 
of Seville, Segovia, and Salamanca. There were also representa- 
tives of the Universities of Mexico, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Havana, Caracas, Panama, Bolivar, Guayaquil, Honduras, Monte- 
video, and of the Pan-American Union. In his address on “La 
Primera de las Novelas,’’ Sefior Blasco Ibdfiez said that the novel 
is the most important literary genre of our time, that in the history 
of all literatures the last type to develop, as a superior and com- 
plete product, is the novel; it is the epic of the hearth, and hence 
impossible in ancient societies where public life absorbed all ener- 
gies. This type sprang up for the first time in Spain, two centuries 
before it did in other countries, in “‘Amadis de Gaula,”’ and reached 
perfection in “Don Quijote,’ which is a complete synthesis of life, 
in which the two human types, the idealist and the materialist, are 
symbolized definitively and forever. The response of America to 
the cry of Europe in 1917 showed that the western land was not, 
as many thought, the country where the ideals of Sancho reigned 
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supreme; “don Quijote se cans6 de vivir en Europa y esta ahora en 
América.’”’ The same bulletin gives the speech of the Spanish 
Ambassador, Sefior don Juan Riafio y Gayangos, delivered before 
the American Association of the Teachers of Spanish on De- 
cember 27 last, in which he called to the attention of his hearers the 
work of the Junta para Ampliacié6n de Estudios, which, in addition 
to the valuable work it is conducting in Madrid, is considering 
organizing in America courses intended to facilitate the training 
of teachers in the field of Hispanic studies. The bulletin also 
reproduces addresses by the Minister of Uruguay, Sefior don 
Jacobo Varela on Spanish as a literary language, and by the Assist- 
ant Director of the Pan-American Union, Sefior don Francisco 
Javier Janés, on the contribution of Spanish America to civiliza- 
tion. 


In the reply to C. E. Y. on the subject of translation in the 
M. L. J. IV, p. 303, Mr. Krause writes the editor that the ‘‘dis- 
proof”? was furnished by Prof. H. K. Schilling in the M. L. J., 
October 1918, p. 22:10 and especially ibid. p. 31:71. 


The Executive Council on March 30 re-elected Professors 
Thos. E. Oliver and Marian P. Whitney as associate editors of the 
Journal. 


Yankton College, South Dakota, had a very interesting visit 
April 16, from Mademoiselle Germaine Cornier of Paris, one of the 
French students studying at the University of South Dakota. 
She gave a talk in French for the benefit of the French classes, 
based on Daudet’s ‘“‘La Derniére Classe,’’ which was followed by 
a lecture in English on “Paris and Its University” illustrated by 
post card views thrown on a screen. 

Mademoiselle Cornier has a charming personality and speaks 
English easily. 


At Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D. the enrollment in 
French is 15% of the student body, in Spanish 5%, and in Ger- 
man 6%. 


A summary of answers received to a questionnaire concerning 
enrollments in the modern foreign languages sent to the colleges 
and high schools of cities of the first and second classes of Kansas, 
reveals a larger enrollment in Spanish, especially in the first year, 
than in other tongues in the high schools, but a slight majority in 
French in the colleges. French was reported as being offered in 
more high schools than any other modern language but with a 
smaller enrollment. Some schools offered neither because of 
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inability to secure teachers. A few colleges reported enrollment 
of students interested in scientific work in German. 

Spanish leads at the University of Kansas with an enrollment 
of 694 students the first semester and 584 the second. The 
German department has enrolled 283. 

Most of the schools have introduced variations from regular 
class work in the form of Modern Language Clubs, correspondence 
with students in foreign countries and dramatic performances. 

Modern Language, Spanish or French clubs have been active 
at least in the University of Kansas, The State Manual Training 
Normal, The State Agricultural College at Manhattan, State 
Normal at Emporia, Southwestern College and in the high schools 
of Concordia, Eldorado, Winfield and Arkansas City. 

Students of the French classes of St. Ursula’s Academy at 
Paola, Kansas, presented Le médecin malgré lui in addition to a 
program of songs and dances, in the Academy auditorium, March 
25. 

A Modern Language Evening, consisting of a Junior High 
French Sketch and a French play was given at the State Normal 
at Emporia recently. The students of Spanish will give a sketch 
April 29, for the benefit of the local auxiliary of the American 
Committee for Devastated France. 


Le Cercle Frangais of the University of Kansas will present 
L’avocat Patelin in the “Little Theater” of Green Hall, May 8. 
The principals of the cast are Marion Sawyer, Ray Jeannette 
Riley, Dorothy Kipler, William White, Allen E. Heath, James A. 
Goodell, Otto Haelsig and Severt Higgins. 

Professor André Allix lectured in French at the University 
March 29, under the auspices of the Alliance Frangaise. 

Pufio de rosas, a zarzuela, with a cast of thirty-five was 
presented May 13 at the “Little Theatre.” Principals of the cast 
were Professor José Albaladejo, Belva Shores, Dorothy Matticks, 
Marjorie Ishmael, Leland Shout, F. V. Bermijo, Irineo Jamais, 
Lyle Cambell and Alan Neely. 

A recital of Spanish piano and vocal compositions was given by 
Mr. Harry E. Cooper, concert pianist, and Miss Carmen E. 
Staley, soprano, in Fraser Chapel of the University, April 8, under 
the auspices of E/ Ateneo. 

Fairmont College and the high schools of Neodesha, Abilene, 
McPherson, Winfield and Arkansas City report having students 
of French corresponding with students of English in France. 

A course of study in French is being prepared by Miss Lorna 
Lavery, instructor at the State Normal at Emporia. 
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The First Conference of the Teachers of Romance Languages 
of the State of Iowa was held at Iowa City on March 26 and 27 
under the auspices of the Department of Romance Languages and 
the Extension Division of the State University of Iowa. Colleges 
and high schools from all sections of the state, including the State 
Colleges at Ames and Cedar Falls were represented. A special 
feature was the opportunity of hearing three lectures by Professor 
Albert Feuillerat of the University of Rennes who came to this 
country last summer as representative of the French government 
at the N. E. A. convention, and remained here as exchange profes- 
sor at Yale. The program contained also papers of a professional 
character and several pleasant social gatherings. 


The Chicago Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish held their third meeting of the year, Saturday, April 3, 
in the rooms of the Board of Education. Rev. Father Ordénez, 
professor of sciences in DePaul University gave his impressions of 
of a journey through Spanish America. Mr. Cantu, Spanish 
teacher in the Crane Technical High School, discussed his native 
country, Mexico, and Miss Wallace of the University of Chicago 
spoke briefly of Colombia. At the close of the session Rev. 
Father Ordénez invited the chapter to come to the University to 
see his stereopticon slides of various countries he had visited. 
The invitation was accepted with thanks. 

The California State directory of high schools contains a 
partial list of Intermediate schools. Of these, fourteen teach 
French and Spanish, one French only, four Spanish only and one 
French and Italian. This list is not complete, as there are three 
Intermediate schools in San Francisco not listed, which teach 
French and Spanish. San Francisco also has a number of elemen- 
tary schools which give French, Spanish or Italian in the regular 
school program. ‘There are in addition many classes in French 
maintained after school by the Alliance Frangaise. 

Of the more than 300 public high schools in California, only 
five very small schools do not teach a modern language. There 
are more than 450 teachers in the high schools of the state engaged 
in teaching French and Spanish. 

The high schools of San Francisco have large modern language 
departments. In the Polytechnic, with 1667 students, there are 
700 taking Spanish and 475 taking French this term. 

A series of games for pupils in beginning French and Spanish 
has been devised and adapted to class use by Miss Rachel Kur- 
lanzik, teacher of French in the Crocker Intermediate School of 
San Francisco. These have for pupils all the interest of play, and 
at the same time indelibly impress upon them many valuable 


language facts. 
Cm, 
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RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. An accented Russian Reader, with 
notes and vocabulary. By A. Bry.LtnskA, in collaboration 
with P. SmitH, Aberdeen College. London; Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1919. $2.50. 


The volume contains in all twenty-seven tales occupying 142 
pages of prose and 60 pages of verse. Each tale is provided with 
explanatory notes elucidating the differences between the Russian 
idiom and the English version. As stated by the editor, the 
stories have been chosen with the idea of providing a varied selec- 
tion of idiomatic Russian prose as well as acquainting the English 
student with the wealth of Russian folklore. In addition to the 
notes, there is a Russian-English vocabulary of some 40 pages. 

The reading matter presented in these tales is simple enough in 
style and structure to be used in the second year of college work, to 
follow an elementary reader. 

As yet but few texts, equally well edited, have been published 
in our own country, and it is to be hoped that our higher institu- 
tions of learning will soon follow the example of England by assign- 
ing to the study of Russian a more prominent place on their 
curricula. 


RUSSIAN LYRIC POETRY. An anthology of the best 19th 
century lyrics. Selected, accented, and arranged with notes. 
By A. E. Tespsutr. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., 1918. $2.00 


The sixty selections which comprise this volume of lyrical 
poetry have been gleaned from nine of the best known Russian 
poets (Pushkin, Tootchef, Koltsof, Lermontof, Maikof, Shenshin, 
A. K. Tolstoi, Nekrasof and Nadson). While there may be a 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of choosing some of the 
pieces for class room purposes, it must be acceded that ‘“‘no un- 
worthy production has been admitted.” 

Of the 164 pages (exclusive of the seven page preface) consti- 
tuting this volume, 60 pages are taken up by the poems and 104 
pages by the editor’s notes. The latter differ from the usual type 
of notes insofar as especial attention is paid to the study of word 
groups derived from the same root, thus aiding greatly in the 
building and development of the student’s vocabulary. Being 
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very explicit in character, the notes obviate fully the necessity of a 
Russian-English vocabulary which is, accordingly, dispensed with. 

We do not share the editor’s optimism that the book can be 
successfully used by students with a knowledge of only elementary 
grammar and most common words, such as might be acquired 
(presumably) in the first year of college work. In our opinion the 
book should not be attempted except after a two years study of the 
language. We also question the system of accentuation employed 
by the editor. What valid reason could possibly be given for 
accenting final monosyllabic words? In fact, such accents tend, 
in places, to destroy the naturalrhythm. For example, on page 15 
the metric scheme should be thruout 


whereas the editor demands in the fourth stanza 
Pe eee 
~ pe 


vv 


w —<“ ,¥-<+ 


These, however, are minor features on which there may be differ- 
ence of opinion and which in no way detract from the value of this 
neatly and carefully gotten up anthology. We recommend it 
heartily to all institutions where the students are far enough 
advanced to undertake the study of Russian lyric poetry. 
C. M. Purin 
State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


COLETTE BAUDOCHE: Histoire d’une jeune fille de Metz: 
par Maurice Barrés: Edited with Notesand Vocabulary. By 
MARCEL MorAupD. University of Toronto: Holt & Co. Prefa- 
tory Note, Introduction, four illustrations, two maps of Metz 
and environs. Pages xx, text to 127, notes to 155, vocabulary 
to 237. 


One may be pardoned for wondering just why this work of 
Barrés was thought suitable for school use; also for just what kind 
of school use the edition was intended. The editor says in the 
prefatory ‘Note’ that it was professor Baldensperger ‘through 
whom he was entrusted with the editing of this masterpiece of 
French contemporary literature.’ 

Colette Baudoche is the highly idealized story of a simple Lor- 
raine girl (and who says ‘Lorraine’ here says ‘French’) who lives 
alone with her grandmother in Metz. To eke out a decent living 
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they are forced to do needlework and to take aroomer. Fate sends 
to them a young German Doctor of Philosophy who has been ap- 
pointed to the Lycée. He is supposedly typical: educated but 
pedantic; honest but uncouth; with the society manners of a pig. 
He goes to school to his two hostesses, learning especially a pure 
French pronunciation (sic) and how noé to tuck his napkin under 
his chin and gurgle his soup. Of course he is engaged to a German 
Gretchen (sic) of Kénigsberg and throws her over to marry Colette. 
But Colette rejects his suit (both ‘material and moral,’ to para- 
phrase Barrés) in order that her renunciation may serve as a 
typical, glorious symbolism for the soul of the lost provinces. 

The story is a thin thread on which the author spins out long 
disquisitions on the soul of Metz and Lorraine, endless descriptions 
of indigenous manners, customs, architecture, furniture, clothing, 
style, taste, etc., and the physical and ‘moral’ topography of the 
country. The style is involved, the thought often mystical, the 
language obscure even to the point of Teutonic cloudiness—though 
without heaviness. Barrés’ often expressed ideal of the Greeks: 
measure, proportion, simplicity, finds no illustration in this book 
except in the character of Colette. 

In his prefatory ‘Note’ the editor seems to imply that every 
teacher should omit or pass lightly over the parts that seem un- 
suited for school use or that tend to break the continuity of the 
story; adding that ‘M. Barrés himself would be the last to complain 
of an effort to center the attention on the story itself.’ The editor 
refrained from cutting the text because he ‘found (i.e., ‘thought’) 
that one should not decide for all (i.e., what parts should be omit- 
ted.)’ The fact of the matter is that the text can not be materially 
cut without being wholly spoiled. Every disquisition, every de- 
scription is necessary to it, because these are the mise-en-scéne for 
the figures of the story into which they breathe their little breath 
of life. 

Colette Baudoche may well find a place in a college course on 
contemporary French fiction. It will appeal also to the historian 
and the literary historian; in short, to any interested student of 
things French, provided only he be able to read French easily, 
without a dictionary. The text should have been edited with that 
end in view: with a really critical Introduction, adequate literary, 
historical and linguistic notes, and without a vocabulary. For 
high school use—even in the third and fourth years—it seems to 
the reviewer unsuited, and for the following reasons: 

(1) Such pupils would not, of their own volition, read the story 
if it were in English. It lacks interest: human interest and dra- 
matic appeal. It has noaction, getsnowhere. It is psychological 
in the extreme; it splits the hair into four parts. In places it is 
mystical and symbolic. 
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(2) The French is difficult: involved in structure, highly colored 
in form, wholly beyond even advanced high school pupils. The 
vocabulary fills 80 pages; and it is incomplete in words and inade- 
quate in its English meanings. 

(3) The editorial equipment of the text is not that of the usual 
presént day high school text. It seems to have been assembled 
in haste, with reference to translation purposes only. Syntactical 
points are entirely neglected. Even so: why the maps of Metz 
and environs? Did the editor imagine that our students would 
painstakingly locate and remember all those small places men- 
tioned? 

The following are some of the words omitted from the vocabu- 
lary and notes: éventrée (p. 8, 26), visiter and faire visiter (p. 12, 
1.19; p. 43, 1.3; p. 93, 1.20), raisonnable (p. 19, 1. 19; p. 43, 1.13), 
transpirent (p. 28, 1.14), brouillard (p. 29, 1.28), bahut (p. 34, 1.16), 
brouter (p. 34, 1.27), fouettées (p. 36, 1.20), couchaient (not refl., 
p. 39, 1.5), déshonneur (p. 43, 1.16), rester sur la porte (not ‘on’ 
the door, p. 45, 1.6), patisserie (p. 45, 1.27—8), petits-neveux (p. 51, 
1.2), chassés (p. 51, 1.9), l’unisson (p. 51, 1.23), rebelles (p. 60, 1.3), 
rincent (p. 61, 1.9), rideau (p. 69, 1.19), emballements (p. 78, 1.5), 
cervelles (p. 80, 1.14), bienfaisante (p. 85, 1.15), par ici (p. 85, 
1.25), s’entendre avec (p. 86, 1.26), vignoble (p. 106, 1.16), ossu- 
aires (p. 120, 1.12), enthousiaste (p. 120, 1.23), l’orgue (p. 121, 1.4), 
croyances (p. 121, 1.14), prophétise (p. 123, 1.3), liturgie (p. 123, 
1.23), décevoir (p. 124, 1.24), 4 mesure que (p. 126, 1.18), de loin 
(p. 127, 1.22). 

The past participle vue (p. 6, 1.21) should not be feminine; so 
also the adjective délicate (p. 97, 1.6); tourte (p. 6, 1.4) is explained 
by the phrase that follows it, and not by the editor’s translation; 
ceils-de-boeuf (p. 7, 1.19) should have been defined, not trans- 
literated; a bien mari of the text (p. 69, 1.7—8) should not be a bien 
mari in the vocabulary (under mfrir); s’en occupe (p. 20, 1.21 
i.e., s’occuper de) is given in the vocabulary as s’occuper 4. 

Words and locutions that are units in themselves should be 
listed as such, and their full English equivalents given, otherwise 
they will be misunderstood in English and misused in French. If, 
for example, retourner were always listed as ‘return’ (i.e., ‘go’ back), 
it would not be used by our students for revenir and for rendre. 
Note the following: c’est tout un petit roman (p. 11, 1.11-12; ‘it is 
quite a little romance’), compter (p. 17,1.9) should be listed ‘comp- 
ter sur,’ ‘to rely or depend on (a person),’ tenir dans (p. 26, 1.18), 
‘to find room in,’ ‘to be contained in,’ copie (p. 28, 1.8) should not 
be listed alone as ‘paper’ but only with its context (corriger les 
copies de ses éléves), noyer (p. 29, 1.2) raeans ‘walnut’ (i.e., the wood 
of the tree, not the tree itself), /’objet (p. 125, 1.19) does not mean 
‘the object’ but (here) ‘the cause’ or ‘the subject,’ etc., etc. 


en a 
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Very frequently the translations given in the notes and vocab- 
ulary violate our English idiom or they fail to keep the legitimate 
figure or image connoted by the author and as acceptable in 
English as in French. Here an important principle of translation 
is involved. Neither as direct transference nor as a byproduct of 
translation will good English result for our pupils except insofar as 
one consciously aims at such an end. For example, se rangent @ 
Valignement (p. 4, 1.5) is given in the notes as ‘are in a line’ and in 
the vocabulary ‘in a row,’ whereas the whole connotation here is 
one of conscious striving for military images: even the houses of the 
rich burghers ‘form’ a military line. Cf. also réglement (p. 21, 
1.14). 

Désaffectée (p. 5, 1.5) is given, both in the vocabulary and the 
notes, as ‘desecrated.’ ‘Desecrate’ is the opposite of ‘consecrate’; 
and ‘consecrate’ means to devote to a ‘sacred’ purpose. Here the 
city is devoted to a purpose different from that before the Franco- 
Prussian war, but not necessarily a ‘sacred’ purpose. The mean- 
ing is amply indicated in the rest of the paragraph: just as the 
destiny of the city was changed, so was the destiny of France and 
the French. So with’la gare neuve . . . affiche la ferme volonté, 
etc.’ (p. 5, 1.26): ‘proclaims’ would change the figure; ‘post up’ 
would violate style and idiom; our equivalent is ‘advertises.’ ‘Des 
employés aux moustaches stylisées’ (p. 6, 1.13-14) might possibly 
be translated as in the vocabulary, ‘with the imperial twist’, but 
‘des aigles stylisées’ p. 55, 1.18) can hardly come under that defini- 
tion. ‘Les meubles ... sont de bonne qualité materielle et 
morale’ (p. 13, 1.7—8) is translated in the notes and vocabulary as 
‘were both substantial and in good taste.’ The whole thought 
here is that the furniture has been in the family for 60 years and 
is like its owners: the common articles of the common people (com- 
pare with the furniture of the gentry, p. 34). Barres likes to in- 
vest inanimate things in Lorraine with a local soul: it is animism, 
mystic and symbolic, or, possibly, purely literary affectation. He 
means here just what he says: furniture of a good material (the 
word is here an adjective) and moral quality. For confirmation 
of this interpretation, see page 31, 1.3: ‘When the harmony of 
material objects with their moral significance is perfect, etc.’ 

‘Reconstruire dans Metz une cellule francaise’ (p. 16, 1.15-16) 
is given in the notes and vocabulary (under cellule) (and be it said 
in passing that the editor might well have indicated in the text 
when and where he had an explanatory note; and further, there 
should have been less needless duplication of meanings in notes 
and vocabulary) as ‘reconstruct a cell in the beehive of France.’ 
Thus the editor makes Barrés liken Metz to a beehive of France 
and Colette to the queen bee (being misled by the word cellule and 
because it is a question of Colette’s marriage); but even Barrés 
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would not be guilty of that figure. Much less farfetched would be 
the image of the embryonic cell, or even of the cell in a cloister (not 
uncommon symbolism of the Bible and the Church). 

‘Nuancée par les derniers feux du soleil’ (p. 31, 1.17), ‘tinged by 
the last flaming rays of the sun’ (cf. ‘rougeoyaient’ below, 1.22). 
The image would be effaced by the editor’s translation of merely 
‘beams’ or ‘rays’ of the sun. 

‘Fourneau’ (p. 32, 1.14) does not mean ‘furnace’ but ‘kitchen 
range’ or ‘stove.’ ‘Une fameuse soupe’ (p. 32, 1.26) is not a 
‘famous’ soup (nor even a ‘fine’ soup), but rather a ‘wonderful’ soup, 
while p. 82, 1.22, the word means ‘much vaunted.’ 

‘Ah! vous croyez!’ (p. 34, 1.18) is best rendered in our idiom by: 
Oh, really! 

‘Passe encore’ (p. 35, 1.2) does not mean ‘bad enough’ but 
rather ‘excusable’; brasserie is not a tavern or caberet, but a beer- 
garden. 

‘Ne tarissent pas sur le style neo-schwob’ (p. 35, 1.8) is not 
translated by ‘have no end of stories about the neo-German style’ 
(in both vocabulary and notes); that destroys both the figure and 
the pejorative use of neo-schwob. Translate ‘never dry up about’ 
or ‘never exhaust their fund of stories’, and neo-schwob might be 
rendered as ‘Boche’ or (in America) as ‘Dutch.’ 

‘Pays’ (p. 39, 1.20) should have been listed separately as ‘pays, 
payse,’ familiar: ‘compatriot,’ fellow countryman (countrywoman) ; 
(here) ‘lover from home’ (or her home town). 

The aspirate ‘h’ should have been indicated in the vocabulary. 
Also such stylistic and grammatical information, including pro- 
nunciation, as would enable the student to avoir errors. The 
pronunciation of Metz is given; why not of Messin? of Alsace? 
Note the author’s use of commencer de everywhere except p. 125, 
1.14 where he uses commencer a; also réver de; remercier pour (p. 126, 
1.15); also numerous neologisms and some words of his own coinage 
(cf. stylisées, usagées, un bagage). There are many proper names 
that need explanation (cf. p. 26, 1.14; also ‘bouquet Mackart, 
Mademoiselle de Turmel, porte Serpenoise, etc.). The Ploetz 
quotation, p. 79, (from a Reader or Grammar, and not from a 
History, as the editor says) should have been run down; also the 
Goethe quotation, p. 85; also the use of a ‘berline’ (p. 100, 1.20) by 
people for whom nothing good could come out of Germany. 

Barrés, like many other French novelists besides George Sand 
and Alexandre Dumas pére, has the amiable habit of forgetting in 
one place what he said in another; and the editor imitates him (cf. 
p. 94, 1.29, where the hotel keeper does not know Mme. Baudoche, 
but p. 97, 1.15 f. they are friends of long standing). Cf. the 50,000 
inhabitants of Metz, 30,000, and 40,000 (pages 104, 1.13; 117, 1.20) 
and the 37 years (p. 109, 1.3) with the 35 years (p. 124, 1.18) also 
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the comical confusion of déjeuner (cf. vocabulary and text as indi- 
cated: p. 87, 1.6; p. 89, 1.5; p. 87, 16-7 and 1.12) by which our 
poor German Ph.D. is made to drink wine for breakfast in his new 
French home (I suppose he had beer before that?). Yet, from the 
very beginning, M. Asmus had his café au lait brought to his room 
by his landlady (p. 21, 1.18; also p.89,1.1). Is Barrés translating 
Mittagessen by ‘diner de midi’ (p. 87, 1.6; p. 89, 1.5)? 

The editor seems to think that jeux de mouton et d’oie are two 
different games, one ‘jeu de mouton’ and the other ‘jeu d’oie’; and 
he fails to tell us just what they are. Cf. also ‘courir a la queue- 
leu-leu’ (p. 25, 1.28) is poorly rendered by ‘to run in Indian file.’ 
Cf. p. 96, 1.1, where a charming woman of 45, described as ‘mfire’ 
is called ‘elderly’ (poor translation for ‘mdre’ under any circum- 
stances; doubly so here). And isn’t it worthy of some kind of 
explanatory note that M. Asmus receives for Christmas a ‘dozen 
pairs of drawers’ (p. 46, 1.1-2), and that the Germans have no bed 
clothes except a featherbed (p. 28, 1.14: édredon must mean that, 
by the context, despite the editor.) And how can anyone, even a 
German, be made to feel like a nobleman enjoying delicate pleasures 
merely by eating cleanly or daintily ‘hogshead cheese’ (p. 97, 1.6-7)! 
Now if it were sauerkraut and sausage, or even spaghetti! 

‘Des majors de table d’héte’ (p. 75, 1.12) is a reference to the 
title of the majordomo of the last of the Merovingian kings (maire 
du palais). ‘Chemin d’exploitation’ (p. 98, 1.5) is simply a ‘wagon 
road’ (used by teamsters) and not ‘occupational road, lane’ (for 
confirmation, see p. 99, 1.7); ‘encombrement’ (p. 103, 1.15) is a 
‘block’ or ‘interruption of traffic’; ‘étre trés bien’ (p. 108, 1.20) 
means to be ‘comfortable’, but p. 92, 1.23 it means to be ‘nice 
looking’; ‘il voulut l’embrasser’ (p. 110. 1.28) means ‘he wanted to 
kiss her . . . and he did’ (cf. p. 111, 1.20, for confirmation); 
‘doublée’ (p. 121, 1.13) means ‘lined’ (and therefore ‘strengthened, 
stiffened’) and not ‘doubled’; ‘J ’ai beaucoup de sympathie pour 
vous) (p. 112, 1.17) means simply ‘I like you very much’ (and not 
‘I have much sympathy for you); ‘elles le plaignirent’ (p. 87, 1.10) 
means ‘they felt sorry for him’ and not ‘they pitied him’; ‘je trouve’ 
(p. 91, 1.12) means ‘I think’ and not ‘I find’; and ‘pousser’ (p. 18, 
1.11 and 103, 1.13) means to ‘push’ (and not as given in the vocabu- 
lary). 

I can not forbear calling especial attention to the following 
sentence (p. 115, 1.1-5): “Elle songe comme, avec passion, 4 la 
clarté de la lampe, le soir, le jeune homme lI’a, une seconde, tenue 
dans ses bras, et comme, le matin, avec loyauté, il luia dit son désir 
qu’elle devint pour la viesafemme.”’ Is there any high school boy 
who could not write a better French sentence than that? 

There are many other sins of omission and commission in this 
text as edited, but enough have been given, I hope, to prove my 
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point. Let my final words be those of praise. The editor points 
out, in the Introduction (p. XIX), the key to the understanding 
of the dénouement of the novel: nations and individuals in their 
relations must be judged in their daily intercourse one with the 
other not by the ordinary things and events of life but by what 
they can give in times of crisis or exaltation when they reveal them- 
selves fully. From that point of view Colette Baudoche and Herr 
Asmus could never marry—any more than oil and water could mix; 
in fact, all international marriages are, from that point of view, 
sheer folly and a temptation of the devil; whether of individuals as 
such or collections of. individuals, as States and Nations. The 
‘League’ will necessarily have feet of clay. 

Very many of the editor’s translations are felicitous, e.g., the 
following: le jeune ménage (p. 16, 1.5), leur commun ouvrage (p. 16, 
1.7), fit des reproches a (p. 21, 1.3), les prairies (p. 23, 1.16), les 
délicatesses de la langue (p. 32, 1.4), les soirs de liberté (p. 39, 1.14), 
en fausse écume (p. 45, 1.30), que pensez-vous? (p. 46, 1.15), un 
air de bataille (p. 47, 1.13), on fait passer . . . (p. 47, 1.22), 
s’excuse un peu (p. 51, 1.27), faire l’analyse de (p. 54, 1.24), je vous 
ai fait bien des ennuis (p. 62, 1.11), par la force des choses (p. 88, 
1.29), elle partit d’un éclat de rire (p. 92, 1.15), les gendarmes (p. 
103, 1.19), mettre en ceuvre (p. 105, 1.3), fit horreur 4 (p. 109, 1.5), 
soufflant de fureur (p. 110, 1.1), non loin de (p. 127, 1.14; special- 
ized meaning). 

Wa. R. PRICE 

State Department of Education, 

Albany, N.Y. 


AMERICA ESPANOLA. Edited with notes and vocabulary by 
the author, M. RomerRA NAvARRo, and J. P. W. Crawrorp of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Holt & Co., 1919. 


This book is a revision and condensation of M. Romera Navar- 
ro’s larger work published under the same name a few years ago in 
Madrid. 

Part I, comprising twenty-six pages, is divided into six chapters 
dealing with various phases of the colonial period: the early ex- 
plorers, the work of the Missionaries, the laws and regulations 
made—but not always carried out—for safeguarding the con- 
quered peoples, colonial administration and the progress made by 
the colonies during the colonial period. 

In Part II, pages 27 to 57, also divided into six chapters, an 
attempt is made to interpret the revolutionary period. The first 
chapter sketches the historical background, outlining conditions in 
the mother country. Chapter II shows conditions in the colonies 
and the origin of the revolution. Chapter III gives an account of 
Miranda, the precursor of the Revolution, and the fourth chapter 
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describes the “Juntas Gubernativas’’ established in Spanish 
America in imitation of those existing in Spain during the chaotic 
years of the early 19th century. The fifth chapter traces very 
rapidly the course of the revolution and chapter VI is devoted to 
Bolivar. 

Part III deals with the contemporary period. These last 
chapters, covering pages 58-115, describe the physical aspect of the 
Spanish American states, their resources, industries, products. 
The fourth chapter discusses Spanish American Literature, mainly 
that of the 19th century. The last chapter deals with national 
ideals, the doctrine of Pan-Americanism receiving considerable 
attention. 

The style of the book is not very difficult. The interest is 
remarkably well sustained. The author has endeavored to inter- 
pret the history and ideals of Spanish America and to avoid filling 
his book with details and names, many of which would be soon 
forgotten. 

The proof reading has been remarkably well done. Attention 
may be called to /iteral for litoral, page 3, line 26; sus for su, page 62, 
line 19; and su for sus, page 85, line 10. 

Certain matters of style which cause unnecessary difficulty and 
discussion in class are the following: La conquista y rescate, page 
9, line 9. Why not repeat the article? Para cuya fecha, page 17, 
line 26, should either have been avoided, or else explained at the 
proper place in notes or vocabulary. Para to be sure is defined in 
both, but a note on the use of cwya would have been desirable. On 
page 31, at line 25, cuando is used in the sense of “‘at the time of.” 
It should have been so explained in the vocabulary. 

There are several examples of the so-called indicative use of the 
imperfect subjunctive in -ra. Why not explain in the notes that 
this is really an old pluperfect indicative—still recognized as such 
in Portuguese. It would be still better to avoid this use altogether 
in a text-book. 

On page 50, at line 23, we have “por sus tttulos aristocrdticos y 
riqueza.”’ Either something—por su—has dropped out or some 
comment should have been made upon a careless construction 
which pupils should not imitate. 

Notes and vocabulary are both good and generally speaking 
adequate. Buta stricter line of demarcation might well have been 
drawn between them. Word definition and translation of idioms 
certainly belong in the vocabulary. The reviewer would like to 
have all the proper names listed there also, with the necessary 
historical, biographical and geographical information. Matters 
of grammar and syntax which require comment could then be 
handled in foot-notes. But whatever system be adopted it should 
be rigidly followed, in order that the pupil may soon know just 
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where to seek the information that he needs, without having to 
skip like a goat from notes to vocabulary until he gives both up in 
disgust. 

A few examples will explain just what is meant. 

The two notes for page 2 are simple matters of translation and 
belong in the vocabulary. Of those on page three, the ones on 
Pilares de Hercules and Indias could perfectly well be put in the 
vocabulary and the translation of em and para certainly belongs 
there. The vocabulary contains this meaning of para with a 
reference to this passage. 

On page 3, the note for line five should have been more com- 
plete. A grammatical note is not of much use unless it actually 
explains. If in the note on line eight, the difficulty is with lo que, 
the definition should be given in the vocabulary. If the point is 
that ser is to be supplied, why not say so? The note on que, line 8, 
is superfluous, for the meaning is given in the vocabulary. In the 
note on line 12, some comment on the use of the future subjunctive 
seems desirable. 

The note to line 7, page 4, gives a reference to a note on Pizarro, 
page 133. Surely the gist of this second note could find place in 
the vocabulary, and the same is true of the note on Almagro. The 
note on habtan de ser seems superfluous but at any rate the informa- 
tion might better have been given under haber in the vocabulary, 
where haber de and other important idioms are listed. This is the 
kind of thing that confuses and exasperates the learner. 

The vocabulary is practically complete. It is a pleasure to see 
that the usual grammatical information, such as that bueno is an 
adjective and tener a verb, has been omitted. Irregular verb 
forms are not generally listed. Pupils who can use this book 
should know them or where to find them. 

This is a thoroughly good book and is to be cordially recom- 
mended for use in college classes or advanced classes in high schools. 
The publishers have given it good paper, clear type and neat bind- 
ing. The book is a worthy addition to our rapidly growing list 
of books dealing with Spanish America. 

JorEL HATHEWAY 

Boston, Mass. 
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